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Now Available for Basal Use in Virginia . 
! 
] 
a 
\Ve take pleasure in announcing that the State Board of 
Education of Virginia on Tuesday, March 21st, re-adopted GRADED | 
CLASSICS READERS as basal texts, and also THE CHILD'S | 
WORLD SERIES—Primer to Fourth Reader inclusive—as co-basal 
books for all schools in the State of Virginia at the following prices: = 
Basal Readers 1922-1923 | | 
Graded Classics Series Child’s World Series 
39 (Playmates) Primer 42 
46 First Reader 47 __ 
52 Second Reader 52 _ 
54 Third Reader 58 
68 Fourth Reader oF 


It is optional with all school authorities as to which series is 
to be used first. The terms of the adoption make both series basal 
and permit either to be used before the other. 


Virginia is the twelfth state to adopt the Child's World Readers 
and we look forward with confidence to the account they will give of 


themselves in our schools. 


We have a supply of both series of texts and can make prompt 
shipments. Send vour orders to us as soon as you conveniently can. 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fifth Session, June 13-July 26, 1922 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 

844 Teachers from 18 states and territories at- 
tended the 1921 Summer Session. 

The Faculty will include regular teachers of the 
Asheville Normal, and 37 Heads of Departments from 
19 Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normals 
and City Schools. 

One Hundred Fifty-Two Courses for Kindergarten, 
Primary, Grammar Grade and High School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents. 

The Campus is 2,250 feet above sea, surrounded 


Write now for illustrated folder and complete catalog. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President, 


by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. Mount Mitchell, the 
highest, is only 18 miles away. 

The Asheville Summer School offers teachers edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities that are un- 
surpassed. 

Expenses moderate. Dormitory room and _ board, 
$40.00 for six weeks. All beds single. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5.00 of this amount. 
Good board in private homes from $8.00 to $15.00 
per week. Registration fee is $10.00 for three 
courses; $15.00 for four. 

Reduced round trip fares to Asheville during 
summer. 


Asheville, N. C. 








RICHMOND, VA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WH Jones, Manager 


No Fees Unless Placed—Continuous Enrollment—One Registration for Three Offices 
Free Booklet 


CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 























New York University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 


July Tenth to August Nineteenth, 1922 


(Just following the N. E 





A. Convention in Boston) 





OVER 250 courses in educational, collegiate, snd commercial 
subjects 

FACULTY of 124 members, selected largely from the regular 
staff of New York University, supported by specialists of 
national reputation in the field of education. 

STATE CERTIFICATION—Courses are offered which will 
meet state requirements for certification of elementary and 
high school teachers, and of supervisors and administrators, 

TEACHERS who have completed two years of college or 
normal school may have Summer School courses credited 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts 
in Education in the Undergraduate Division of the School of 
Educatien. 

TEACHERS who have completed a four year college course 
may have Summer School courses credited toward the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Graduate Division of the School of Education. 

CREDIT for all University degrees will be granted to properly 
qualified students 

ALL courses (except graduate courses) are open to all students 
who can benefit from the instruction. 

NEW YORK CITY presents a varicty of attractions ‘to 
teachers and endless opportunities for improvement and 
amusement. The summer climate is pleasant, and the Uni- 
versity’s campus, high above the Harlem and Hudson rivers, 
gives all the advantages of 2 summer resort. 

For information write: leer L 

DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 
Dean of the School of Education ana 
Director of the Summer School 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 








Smith College Training School 
for Social Work 


Visiting Teachers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Medical Social Workers 
Family Case Workers 


Attendance Officers 
Probation Officers 


Child Welfare Workers 


Community Service Workers 


Summer Session, July 6, 1922 


The Director, Smith College 


Northampton, Mass. 
TEACHER Are your interested in securing 
a position where the pay is com- 
mensurate with your worth? We can place you at the 
highest salary. Vacancies in Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey. All positions pay over $100 per month. 
General Teachers Bureau 
3242 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Registration Free 


OUR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
Money Orders. They can be cashed any 
Ideal way to save far your vacation 








are just like 
place at any time. 


They pay 4 per cent if left one year and 3 per cent 
for any shorter period. 
Write us for particulars. 
Union Bank and Trust Company 


Bowling Green, Va. 
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For JUNE INTELLIGENCE SURVEY use 


THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


It gives Every Child a Chance. 
It is Written in a Universal Language. 
It is a Single Continuous Scale for All Grades and Aqes. 
AN EXAMINER’S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
MEASURING MINDS: THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 
By CAROLINE E. MYERS and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph. D. 
Head of Department of Psychology, Cleveland School of Education 
PUBLISHED MAY, 1922 


By the same authors 


Form 2 of THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


To alternate with the first form 


A PANTOMIME GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 


All Pictures—Given Without Language 


Designed for kindergarten to Grade Six in districts where there are many foreign 
children. Also for foreign-speaking adults in schools or factories. 
No knowledge of spoken English is necessary. 


Newson & Company, 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


2 a ome * ° 
Publishers 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 














Zenith Motion Picture Machine 





AFE 
IMPLE 


OUND 
URE 


Approved and listed as 
eccnndacd machine by 
the Underwriters 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 





Write for Catalog and 
Information to 
EDUCATIONAL MOVIE CORP. 
110 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 








School Consolidation 


will be successful when the pupil 
transportation is settled rightly 


Our School Bodies on Motor Trucks 
will carry your children to’ school 
regularly, promptly, safely, and com- 
fortably 


No more wet clothes and frosted feet 
Less “‘Flu’’ and Pneumonia 


No more fights on the way from school 


School Bodies—any size, for any truck 


Write us for prices and descriptions 


Oxford Body Company 


Oxford, North Carolina 
“Tron Bound Truck Bodies ”’ 
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Modern Junior 
_ Mathematics 


| By MARIE GUGLE 


—Gives arithmetic, algebra, and geometry in proper 
proportion and connected relationship. 


—Provides a smooth passage between the work of 
the first six grades and senior high school 
mathematics. 


—Reads like a story—the drawings make it doubly 


attractive. 

Interests students because it shows them the 

application of the problems to everyday life. 
Book One 80 cts. Book Two 90 cts. Book Three $1. 


Send for free circular “Three Year Course in 
Mathematics for Junior High Schools” 


| The Gregé Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 

















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
Ricumonp, Va., Distributors 

















Lippincott’s School Projects Series 


Edited by William F. Russell, Ph.D. 


The project method of teaching has passed the experimental stage—here 
its ss and advantages are clearly set forth and voluminously illus 
trated. 


How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. By Emma Watkins. $1.60 


A most timely and important volume—not only does it discuss a matter 
very much in the current professional thought, but its contents are so 
detailed, so enthusiastically alive, so sound and stimulating that the 
book will improve the work of every primary teacher in whose hands 
it is placed. 


A Project Curriculum. By Margaret Wells, Ph.D. $2.00 


Dealing with the project as a means of organizing the curriculum of the 
elementary nt wnt In the measure in which her work and its presen - 
tation may lead teachers to introduce larger elements of the wholesome, 
Pp ful, social activities of children into the schools as a vital part 
of their courses of study, Miss Wells has made a valuable contribution 
to the improvement of the elementary school. 


Projects in the Primary Grades. By Alice M. Krackowizer. $1.40 


The first chapter gives the purpose of the method and is followed by 
one on children’s pur ful activities. These give the big reasons 
why projects fit so well into the scheme of primary education. The 
remainder of the book gives the big types of activities in which children 
engage. 


Redirection of High School Instruction. By Lull and Wilson. $1.60 


Accepts the social point of view in education. Discusses the essential 
features ot the socialized procedure in the classroom with the results 
concretely set forth. Much attention is given to training pupils how to 
study. Shows how this function of the school is normally performed 
when the socialized procedure prevails in the child’s study and in the 
classZexercises of the school. 


Thefusual discounts are allowed. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


The World Remapped 


By BR. BAXTER BLAIR 


An 80-page book summarizing the 
tremendous changes in World Geography 
by continents. 

Every teacher of geography and his- 
tory should have it on her desk for ready 
reference. Any teacher would be glad 
to pay several dollars for it. 


Send 20c in stamps or coin. 





Use Coupon 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 
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College of 
William and Mary 


Founded 1693 A. D. 
J. A. C. Chandler, President 


ANNOUNCES COURSES 


for 
Teachers Supervisors 
Principals Superintendents 

and for Students preparing 

for 
Law Business 
Medicine Engineering 

Social Work 


During the Summer Quarter 1922 


First Term—June 14 to July 25 
Second Term—July 26 to September 2 


Courses for elementary teachers leading to 
Elementary or Normal Professional certificates; 
for high school teachers leading to the Collegiate 
Professional certificates; review courses in Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Geometry, Foreign Languages and 
Science for entrance requirements. 


RADFORD SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Offers Review Courses for First and 
Second Grade Certificates during both 
terms of the summer quarter. Courses 
for the renewal or extension of certifi- 
cates. Professional Courses open to 
high school graduates and holders of 
First Grade Certificates. Regular 
Normal School courses; Home Eco- 
nomics; Manual Arts; Public School 


Music; and other special courses. 
The summer climate, scenery, and 
health conditions are ideal at Radford. 
Write for catalogue giving full in- 
formation. 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 


President 
East Radford, Virginia 

















UNIVERSITY OF 
RICHMOND 


Summer Session 
June 15-July 28, 1922 


The following courses will be offered: 


1. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 


2. Science Courses to meet Entrance 
Requirements of Medical Colleges. 

3. Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 

4. Several Courses in Law. 


5. Courses for Athletic Coaches. 


For Bulletin and other information 


address 
W. L. PRINCE, Director 
University of Richmond, Virginia 











GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


For the Higher Training of Leaders in 
Southern Education 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1922 


First term, June 8 to July 18; Second 
term, July 19 to August 29. 


More than 300 courses in twenty-six 
departments, counting toward B. S., 


A. M., and Ph. D. degrees. 


Strong courses for both graduate and under- 
graduate students, offering adequate preparation 
to equip superintendents and supervisors of pub- 
lie education, administrators and instructors in 
normal schools and colleges and universities, 
heads of departments and supervisors of the va- 
rious subjects taught in schools and colleges, di- 
rectors of vocational schools, of home economics, 
of public health and physical education. 

The Peabody Campus of fifty acres, with its 
trees, lawns, shrubs and flowers, and its five 
handsome colonial buildings, its spacious library 
and reading room, offers unsurpassed opportuni- 
ties for study and recreation. 

Thousands of students come to Peabody from 
prominent educational ‘positions all over the 
South, because the higher training received here 
increases their ability to serve their communi- 
ties as well as advancing their salaries, 


Write for a Catalogue of the Summer 
Quarter Now 
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Radford State 


By JOHN PRESTON 


Location 


Che Radford State Normal School is located 
it Radford in the picturesque and healthful up- 
ind bluegrass region of Virginia. Radford, with 
ix thousand population, nestled in the midst of 
rass-covered hills and valleys, two thousand 
surrounded in the 
of beautiful forest- 


leet 
listance by a 
covered hills and mountains receding in the 
the The 


limate is salubrious and stimulating at all sea- 


above sea level, is 


panorama 
distance like the billows of ocean. 


sons of the year. 


Normal School 


McCONNELL, President 


Beauty of the Grounds 


The natural beauty of the grounds is unsur- 
passed. Parts of these grounds are covered by 
a virgin forest of majestic trees hundreds of 
years old. The surface is covered with a rich 
velvet carpet of blue grass verdant and inviting. 

The natural beauty has been much improved 
by artistic planting of trees, shrubs, the installa- 
tion of fountain, gazing globe, and other at- 
tractive features. 

Architectural Plan of Buildings 


The buildings are new, modern, and fireproof. 





East View of Dormitory and Administration Building 
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The buildings of few higher educational institu- 
tions equal in dignity, comfort, convenience, and 
security the buildings of the Radford Normal 


Training School Facilities 

The schools of Radford are used as training 
schools. In addition to these, the Normal School 
conducts training schools at Brooklyn, New 
River, and Belspring. In connection with each 
of these schools there is a teacherage or teacher’s 
home in which the seniors who do practice 
teaching in these schools live with the super- 
visors or critic teachers. The Radford Normal 
School has always recognized the training school 
as the most significant and fruitful feature of 
teacher-training institutions. 


Service Rendered the Public 


The Radford Normal offers correspondence 
courses for the assistance of teachers who wish 
to improve their general education or their pro- 
fessional knowledge while they are teaching or 
doing some other work. 

The Extension Bureau publishes bi-monthly 
“The Rural School Messages,” which is helpful 
to thousands of teachers. This publication is 
sent free to any teacher, school officer, or educa- 
tional worker in Virginia on request. 


From time to time the institution publishe 
bulletins for the assistance of teachers and edu 
cational workers, such as: “The Question Box” ; 
“Principles of Teaching Practicalized”; “Pro- 
grams for Teachers Meetings and Institutes” ; 
“The Proceedings of the Educational Con- 
ferences held at Radford,” and many special cir- 
culars and booklets. 


Trains and Assists Supervisors 


The chief responsibility for the training and 
development of district rural supervisors has 
been committed to this institution. All forms 
of helpful literature in regard to supervision 
and strengthening of teachers in service are made 
available for district supervisors and teachers. 


Service to Students 


The total number of different students study- 
ing in this institution during the four quarters 
of the year closing in September, 1921, was 
1,473. These students represent all sections of 
Virginia and practically all classes and types of 
teachers and students. The registration during 


the summer quarter is very large each year. A 
new dormitory accommodating about 120 stu- 
dents is now in process of erection. 
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Entrance Requirement and Courses Offered 
The entrance requirement is completion of a 


four-year high school course. Standard two- 


year normal school courses are offered for the 
training of teachers for the primary grade. 


grammar grade, junior high school, home 


economics, manual arts, and public school 


music. The two-year normal school courses are 
equivalent and practically 
four 


Vir- 


identical in all the 


normal schools of STUDENTS 
ginia. 

The 
School 
year courses leading to 
the of Bachelor 


of Science 


Radford Normal 


also offers four- 
degree 
in Education. 
Any one who has finished 


the standard two-year 
normal school course in 
this Normal School or 
any other State Normal 
School in Virgima can 
earn the Bachelor’s de- 


ree by doing two years’ 


dditional work in this 


institution. 
Four Quarter Plan 
The 


year 1s open forty-eight 


institution each 
weeks, which are divided 
of 


about three months each 


into four quarters 
Any three of these quar- 
ters count as one session 
of nine months. The 
same credit is given for 
the 
as in 
Most 


regular students 


work done during 


summer quarter 

any other quarter. 
the 
enter this institution in September and graduate 


of 


in June, but many other students enter at the 
beginning of other quarters and graduate when 
they have finished the course either in Septem- 
ber, December, or March. The recitation 
periods are one hour each. 


Dormitory Life and Meals 


During the session opening in September and 
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closing in June, practically all the students are 
housed on the campus, and have their rooms and 
meals in the new, modern, comfortable dormi- 
tories. Excellent provision has been made in 
these dormitories for the health, comfort, and 


convenience of the students. Most of the stu- 


dents during the summer quarter room in 
private homes. 

The meals are of an 

unusually satisfactory 

BEDROOM character. A trained 

dietitian plans and di- 


rects the serving of the 
meals. 
Health of the Students 
A resident 
trained nurse, 
ful of 
safeguard the 
the students. 


physician, 
and 
the home 
health of 
The living 


care- 
head 


conditions, recreation 

in 
and 
physical training contrib- 
ute to the health and 
pleasure of the students. 


periods, and courses 


physical. education 


Faculty 

The faculty of well- 
trained, experienced men 
and women, exert them- 
selves to render every 
to 


The admin- 


possible — assistance 
the students. 
istration strives to bring 


about the most intimate, 


personal relations _ be- 
tween faculty and stu- 
dents. 


Interesting and Helpful 
Features 

The Young Women’s 
Christian Association is active and influential. 
The program of the Association is comprehen- 
sive, entering into the life and spirit of the in- 
stitution in manifold ways. Each summer the 
to the 
Southern Students’ Conference at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina. 


Association sends a large delegation 


The literary societies are among the most out- 
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standing features of the institution. A large 
part of the social and intellectual life of the 
students centers The Poca- 
hontas and 


in the societies. 
have 
funds for the 


building of spacious halls for each of these or- 


Ingles Literary Societies 


launched a campaign to raise 
ganizations. 

The Student Government Association is more 
fully developed in this institution than in most 
institutions. 

The Glee Club is one of the most popular of 
The orchestra has been 
very successful and effective as an instrument of 
culture and pleasure in the school. 


the student enterprises. 


Excellent 
courses in piano, violin, and voice culture are 
offered. 

A somewhat unusual feature for an institu- 
tion of this type is the department of expres- 
sion, public speaking and training in gentle 
manners. The cultural and gracious influence of 
such instruction permeates the whole institution 
and enriches and beautifies the student life. 


Visual Education 


For the pleasure and instruction of the stu- 
dents the institution a number of 


years ago 


secured an excellent motion picture machine, 
and each week some high-class motion picture 
is exhibited in the normal auditorium for exclu- 
sive service of the students. 


Lyceum Course 
During the fall, winter, and spring quarters 
the Radford Normal presents to its students 
some of the best lyceum numbers and lecturers 
on the American platform. 


Alumnae Association 
The Alumnae Association is growing in in- 
fluence and interest. Local Alumnae Associa- 
tions are being formed throughout the State. 
The Alumnae Association keeps up the profes- 
sional spirit and enthusiasm of the graduates. 


Student Publication 

The student body, without any financial as- 
sistance from any outside source, publishes the 
“Grapurchat” bi-monthly for nine months and 
weekly for three months. This student publica- 
tion is a thermometer or register of the activi- 
It is a medium 
alumnae, 


ties and interests of the students. 
of connection between the former 


students, and the student body. 
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Library Scene 








Ingles Literary Society Hall 


J 


Pocahontas Literary Society Hall 








HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
CONFERENCE 


May 4-6, 1922 


Large attendance, fine spirit, free discussion, and 
genial and generous hospitality of the University of 
Virginia as host to the conference characterized the 
fourth annual meeting of the principals of accredited 
high schools recently in session. There were more prin- 
cipals on the program than usual. Their analysis of 
the duties of the principal of different types of schools 
gave ample evidence of a genuine professional point 
of view. They and the division superintendent and 
school board member on the program laid many profes- 
sional demands upon the principal. The necessity of 
frank relations with pupils and teachers and freer dis- 
cussion of school matters with teachers, giving the latter 
wider responsiblities with full credit for assuming 
these responsibilities successfully were points fully dis- 
cussed. 

Insistance that school boards should go to teachers 
only through the principal and teachers likewise to 
school boards through the principal, that determining 
the policies of the school involves many factors which 
need to be made clearer, that supervision, educational 
and community leadership, and the organization and 
administrative duties of the principal are but outstand- 
ing tasks of the many-sided principal—these and many 


other considerations occupied the conference. 
rhe 


addresses of Dr. J. C. Metcalf on biography, 





of Joy E. Morgan, managing editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, on professional 
organization and the national outlook for education, 
of Professor W. M. Forrest on high school Bible 
courses, of Dr. Mary E. Brydon on human ‘biology 
courses in high school, and of Dean H. D. Campbell on 
measuring the work of high schools by attainments in 
college were all helpful and stimulating features of the 


conference. 





A Great History in a Short Period 


The institution opened its doors to students 
in September, 1913. Many of the original mem- 
bers of the faculty are still on its teaching force. 
The been its only 
president. 

The Radford Normal School was established 
primarily to train teachers, but the institution 
keeps constantly before it the ideal that it trains 
women not alone for teaching but for cultured, 


present incumbent has 


gracious, and efficient living. 


H. G, Dowling, Cullman, Ala., has just been 
appointed full time secretary of the Alabama 
the nineteenth profes- 


I-<ducation Association 


sional secretary thus far. 
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Experience With Standard Tests in Portsmouth, Va. 


By K. J. CLARK, Principal, Glasgow Street School 


During the past session we have introduced 
standard tests into our schools in Portsmouth, 
Va., and though we have not as yet given the 
tests for the second time and therefore have no 
data to make definite check on the progress re- 
sulting from them, still a number of good effects 
are evident even now. I write largely from 
experience in my own school, but principals of 
other schools have verified what I say here as 
their experience also. 

In all our schools there have been used in a 
standard and systematic way the following 
standard tests: Monroe’s Standardized Silent 
Reading Test; Monroe’s General Survey Arith- 
metic Test; Ayres’ Spelling Scale; Ayres’ Writ- 
ing Scale; and Hillegas’ Composition Scale, 
Nassau County Supplement. In my school the 
National Intelligence Test has been used also as 
well as the Studebaker Economy Practice Exer- 
cises in Arithmetic. 

Before considering the achievement tests, I 
wish to mention a few of the benefits that we 
have derived from the use of the intelligence 
tests. One of the big uses, of course, is in 
grouping for ability. As our schools do not 
permit of much separate class grouping, the 
varying abilities of the pupils must be taken care 
of in each classroom. This has been done to 
some extent by the three-fold assignment plan 
so admirably explained in Miss McGregor’s new 
book “Surprised Study in English.” But there 
are three other distinct benefits of the intelli- 
gence tests besides this large one. First, they 
have served as a check on the teacher’s judg- 
ment of her pupils’ ability, satisfying when they 
agree and being a source of light when they 
do not agree, for in the long run the tests are 
more often right than the teacher’s judgment. 
It was at the request of one of my teachers that 
the National Intelligence Test was given her 
class. A rather interesting result was registered 
by the test. The teacher’s judgment and the 
tests agreed in every case except one; this child 
who had failed a time or two and had “mental 
incapacity” being given as the cause, and who 


had been placed at the bottom of her grade by 


her teacher, stood fifth in a class of thirty-five. 
The test demanded an explanation. The pa- 
rents of the child were visited and informed of 
what the child had shown as to her ability and 
the child was also told of the result of the test. 
[t was practically agreed by all that sheer lazi- 
ness had kept the child at the bottom of her 
class until she had come to feel that she be- 
longed there. After the test she went to work, 
and before the end of the term she was well on 
the way to the place in her class that the intelli- 
gence test showed she could hold. This proves 
that the intelligence test is a valuable check on 
the teacher’s judgment. 

I have found the intelligence test an aid also 
in discovering skipping material. Some teachers 
who have a grade of low caliber often think the 
best of their group skipping material and so 
recommend to the principal. I had one such case 
last vear and the intelligence test revealed that 
the pupil was not skipping material. It is my 
opinion that every child recommended to skip a 
grade should be given an intelligence test to 
prove his ability. Embarrassment of several 
kinds would often be saved in this way. 

Again the tests have been a great aid in help- 
ing the teachers to decide what to expect from 
each pupil. A pupil with an I. Q. of ninety 
cannot be expected to do exactly the amount 
or quality of work that a pupil of an I. Q. of 
one-hundred-ten. Rather frequently one will 
find that pupils of high I. Q. are not working 
up to their capacity. The intelligence test in- 
forms the teacher of that fact and stimulates 
these pupils to do their best and thereby serves 
a big and important purpose. 

Next we come to consider the values that we 
have found in the achievement tests that we 
have given. Let me speak of the diagnostic and 
In the first 
place, they discovered for us what we were 


remedial values we have found. 


doing in comparison with other schools. Profes- 
sor Judd says, “The impressive fact which al- 
ways stands out in examining a series of tests 
is the need in schools of more definite standards 
of work. Teachers are working in ignorance of 
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what they ought to accomplish and of what 
others are accomplishing.” The tests furnish a 
basis of discovering these things. 

The tests have also given a good and fair 
basis of comparison among the various schools 
We have discovered that things 
are not always as they seem, for there was a 


of our city. 


closer comparison between some schools than 
was expected, and one or two schools fell lower 
than was anticipated. In each case it was 
agreed by the principals that the tests told the 
truth and a truth that was worth knowing. 


They also revealed the particular grades that 
needed special attention. In my own school, there 
were two such grades, both of which I had 
The test emphasized 
the need and caused more effort to be directed 


suspected of being weak. 
towards improving those grades. The tests dis- 
closed to the teacher also the subject or phase 
of a subject that needed special attention by 
the grade as a whole or particular pupils in the 
grade. In a gathering of my teachers, I asked 
them what the tests had revealed to them. All 
with one accord replied that they had shown 
them that there was serious need for conscious 
teaching of silent reading, and one replied, “They 
showed me that my class did not know common 
fractions and, believe me, they are getting them” 
(she apoligized for the slang immediately). 
The definiteness and concreteness of the re- 
sults of standard tests manifest the necessity 
for definite remedies, for superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teacher and pupil see the weakness and 
it cannot be overlooked. 


Perhaps best of all are the remedial effects 
that the tests have served with us. In the first 
place, they have stimulated effort on the part 
of teachers and principals. The school that 
stood lowest in the tests that were first given 
has been struggling to find and apply remedies 
for its weaknesses, and is eager for another 
chance to make a showing. My own teachers 
have been particularly alert in seeking silent 
reading methods remedies for - other 
deficiencies, and have taught with a more de- 
finite objective purpose in mind than before the 


and 
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testing. The tests make for objective teaching. 
A teacher of my school when asked about this 
point admitted that before became ac- 
quainted with the test methods she was satisfied 
when she had covered the required number of 
pages and given her test because she thought 
she had done the best she could. Now with her 
it is not a matter of pages so much as definite 
and determinable accomplishment. By making 
teaching objective, they make for proper place- 
Low mentality 


she 


ment of emphasis in subjects. 
will account for backwardness of a class but it 
will not explain the fact that pupils can divide 
but cannot subtract, or can multiply and divide 
common fractions but cannot add and subtract 


fractions. Some such errors of emphasis were 
discovered in my school and remedy is being 
applied. 


Finally, we have found that standard tests 
will prevent the giving of too much time to the 
skills as arithmetic and reading. They furnish a 
“Thus-far-and-no-further” for the grades and 
when the point has been reached, more time 
may be given to other things. Last summer at 
Harvard University, Professor Shaw was asked 
this question by a member of his class: “If a 
grade made a high standard on arithmetic and 
reading, did that indicate that the teacher of 
that grade was an excellent one.” He replied, 
“It did not, for she may have neglected to teach 
practical hygiene.” He was then asked this 
question: “If a class made very high grades on 
all subjects when given standard tests, would 
that prove that the teacher of that class was 
an excellent teacher.” To this he answered, “Not 
necessarily, for she may have secured that ex- 
cellence by robbing the pupils of some of their 
play time.” This illustrates the last point-— 
namely, that the tests furnish a means of 
equalizing our efforts. 

I am glad to say that this year’s experience 
with standard tests has removed most of the 
prejudice against the movement that was in our 
city and has shown the teachers that the tests 
will serve a valuable purpose and that they are 
intended to be used by them and can be used 
by them as an aid to their efficiency. 





V.S.T. A., Richmond, Thanksgiving Week, 1922 | 
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State Department of Education 


By J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Among the most important problems in con- 
nection with the public schools of Virginia is 
that of securing an adequate number of text- 
books at the proper time. Virginia, ever since 
1915, has been securing textbooks at pre-war 
prices, due to the fact that contracts were then 
signed with an extension period which does not 
finally expire until July of this year. 

In a good many instances the actual cost of 
making the textbooks has been greater than the 
retail price at which the books have been 
bought. School patrons should bear in mind 
that the cost of making textbooks, including the 
cost of paper, binding and similar expenses, has 
increased in about the same proportion as prac- 
tically everything else. The prices at this time 
are so much higher than they have formerly 
been that the State Board of Education was un- 
willing to sign a four (4) year contract, but 
rather has extended the present list of books 
for one year, of course, at new prices. 

Usually it will be found that the price of 
the book will be increased in inverse ratio to its 
gradation. The small primary books will show 
the heavier per cent of increase, whereas, a few 
of the high school titles indicate little or no in- 
crease at all. 

The State Board of Education is urging, first 
of all, that great care be used to preserve old 
textbooks. A large per cent of these may be 
usable next year and, when so used, will elimi- 
nate the necessity of purchasing new books 
The number of textbooks to be bought by the 
student has been decreased as far as the require- 
ments of a reasonable course of study would 
justify, and in this way also an attempt is being 
made to meet the higher costs involved. 

\ matter of primary importance is to provide 
that textbooks may be secured at the opening 
of schools. In order to bring about this situa- 
tion superintendents are required to make up 
their requisitions by the first of June. The local 
school board, on the recommendation of the su- 


perinteadent, will decide whether to purchase 


these books direct from the publishers, or ap- 
point some agent to handle the books in a given 
county. 

If an agent be appointed, he must place his 
orders promptly with the various publishers. 
The publishers will ship early enough in the 
summer to insure delivery of books before the 
opening of schools. The agent of the school 
hoard buys from the publisher at wholesale 
price, f. o. b. publisher, and is permitted to sell 
at a retail price not to exceed in any case twenty 
(20%) per cent added to the wholesale price. 

The local merchant, therefore, is allowed six- 
teen or sixteen and a half per cent for doing 
business. It is hoped that this more attractive 
arrangement for the local dealer will greatly 
enhance his interest in the book business and fix 
his determination to provide adequate distribu- 
tion. Such an agent may, when necessary, ap- 
point sub-agents over the county. 

When the school board handles books these 
are ordered direct from the various publishers, 
the books being shipped to some central point 
in the county. Provision is then made by which 
these books will be distributed to the individual 
schoolroom. 

On the first day of school pupils will be sup- 
plied with slips showing just what books they 
need, and the price. On the second day, when 
the pupils return with the cash, the books are 
distributed. In this manner an ample and 
prompt supply of textbooks will be assured. 





ANCIENT ATHENIAN OATH 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by 
any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert 
our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will fight for 
the ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the city’s laws and 
do our best to incite a like respect and reverence in 
those above us who are prone to annul or to set them 
at naught; we will strive unceasingly to quicken the 
public sense of civic duty. Thus, in all these ways, we 
will transmit this city not less, but greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 
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What the Teacher Should Expect From the Supervisor 


By MARY D. PIERCE, Supervisor, Alexandria, Virginia 


Probably the best way to get at what the 
teacher should expect from the supervisor is to 
inquire into the purposes for which the super- 
visor is employed, the responsibilities she has 
to meet, and then see what are the points of 
contact between the accomplishment of these 
purposes and the work of the individual teacher. 

Responsibilities of the Supervisor to the 
District, County, and State-—To the local, 
county, and State authorities who employ her 


the supervisor is an as- 


sistant to the  superin- 
tendent for the instruc- 
tional side of the work. 


lo them supervision is (1) 
1 teacher-training agency, 
(2) a means of improving 
immediate results in the 
schools, and (3) a means 
sf building up permanent- 
ly the instructional side of 
public school work. They 
expect the supervisor to 
teachers 
teachers 


make her 
manently 
than they would otherwise 
be, to make the education 
f the 
school a 


per- 
better 


children now in 
better education 
than it would otherwise be, 


ind to make definite pro- 


gress each year toward MARY D. 

the permanent improve- 

ment of the school system as a whole. 
Responsibilities of the Supervisor to the 


leachers——To the teachers, the supervisor is 
first and always a helping-teacher and friend, 
not so much a superior in office as a co-worker 
with whatever authority is necessary to carry 
out the plans which she and the superintendent. 
after consultation with the teachers, have agreed 
are for the best interests of the schools. She 
helps individual teachers in their schools with 
whatever problems they have—classification of 
pupils, making of daily schedules, interpretation 





of course of study, use of textbooks, methods of 
teaching the classes, materials for teaching, use 
of equipment, diagnosis and points of emphasis, 
promotion of pupils, school hygiene, physical 
education, discipline, ete. She brings individual 


teachers and schools into touch with other 
schools of the system, and, through unification 
of purpose, co-ordination of effort, and team 
work, enables all to accomplish for themselves 
results which no one teacher could accomplish 
She the 


needs and successes of the 


alone. brings 


teachers to the attention of 


the superintendent, local 
board, and State Depart 
ment of Education. She 


takes a personal interest in 
the professional growth of 
each teacher, helps her dis- 
cover her strengths and 
weaknesses, suggests pos 
sibilities for advancement, 
puts her in touch with 
needed means of growth, 
and provides opportunities 
for 


service in lines in 


which she excels. She ac 
complishes these results 
mainly through — school 


f« iT 


demonstration teaching, 


visits, provision 


PIERCE conferences with individual 
and school of- 
ficials, distribution of books, outlines and teach 


teachers 


ing materials from the office, group conferences, 
and community meetings. 

What, then, should the teacher expect of the 
supervisor? listed concrete 
ways in which supervision may be expected to 
touch the teacher. 


Below are some 
Not all of these things will 
be accomplished in any one year, probably not 
all of them will be accomplished by any one 
supervisor or in any one system of schools, but 
they indicate the variety of things the teacher 


may reasonably expect from supervision. 
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1. More attention to the teaching side of 
school work. Supervision means emphasis upon 
instruction. The actual teaching is to have a 
special representative in authority to look after 
its needs. 

2. Better understanding of teaching effort 
and surer recognition of teaching merit. The 
supervisor sees more of the teaching, is herself 
a teacher, recognizes and makes allowances for 
difficult situations, knows good teaching when 
she sees it, 1s less easily misled by showy per- 
formances and attractive personality, is more 
likely to judge teaching on its real merits, and 
has opportunity to secure for it the recognition 
it deserves from school officials and patrons. 
Without supervision there is no one in authority 
who has opportunity to find out who the really 
good teachers are. 

3. Inspiration to professiosal growth. The 
good supervisor takes a personal interest in in- 
dividual teachers, helps them see in their strong 
points possibilities for service and advancement 
and inspires them to make the most of them- 
selves along professional lines. 

4. Benefits from state and national move- 
ments in education. The supervisor can keep 
in touch with the larger organizations in a way 
in which the teacher cannot, and it is one of her 
duties to put the teacher in possession of what- 
ever benefits these movements have to offer. 

5. Instructional leadership. The teacher has 
a right to expect the supervisor to be a leader 
for all her teachers, pointing out goals which 
challenge the capacity of the strongest, believ- 
ing in, supporting, encouraging, and _ steadily 
helping the less fortunate to reach higher levels 
than they otherwise could, kindly and firmly 
eliminating the worthless, and co-ordinating the 
teaching effort of all toward the accomplish- 
ment of definite unified aims. 

6. Support of the superintendent’s policies. 
The teacher should expect the supervisor, re- 
gardless of her personal convictions, to support 
the superintendent’s final decisions concerning 
large school policies and to help the teachers 
carry out these policies. 

7. Gradual improvement of the school sys- 
tem. The teacher may expect to be asked to do 
her part each year toward a definite forward 


step in the permanent instructional growth of 


the whole system. This growing process neces- 
sitates co-operation with other teachers, sub- 
ordination of individual interests to the good of 
the whole, and requires time and study on the 
part of the individual teacher. 

8. More voice in the formulation of school 
policies. The good supervisor will talk over 
with teachers problems of the system as a 
whole and get their help in formulating plans, 
thus giving the system the benefit of the much- 
needed suggestions of the teaching force and at 
the same time providing an opportunity for the 
teachers to see beyond the details of classroom 
work and to have a voice in determining the 
school policies which they are to put into effect. 
This, too, requires some of the teacher’s time 
and thought. 

9. Better adaptation of courses of study, 
school organization, teaching equipment, and 
possibly textbooks and reading-circle books to 
teaching needs. Courses of study will be 
teachable when teachers have a voice in making 
them. This means that teachers should expect 
to be asked to study the course and the prin 
ciples of course-making, to list defects, try out 
and confer about various organizations of sub- 
ject-matter for course of study purposes. It 
means also time and trouble on the part of 
the teacher in using and making suggestions 
about equipment, in listing supplies needed, in 
acquainting herself with a variety of textbooks 
and trying them out in her teaching. 

10. The use in the schools of more progres- 
sive teaching methods and subject-matter. It 
is the business of the supervisor to keep her- 
self and her teachers in touch with the best. 
The teacher should expect to acquaint herself 
with the better thing and to use it. More pro- 
gressive teaching means closer relation between 
school work and the out-of-school life of the 
children. This means more initiative and ori- 
ginality on the part of teachers in planning 
teaching to meet life needs of children. It 
means also more and better preparation of les- 
sons by teachers. 

ll. Teaching suggestions and_ materials. 
These may be in the form of printed courses 
of study, books, mimeographed material, or oral 
explanations. The teacher may expect to ac- 
quaint herself with them and to use them. 
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12. Visits to individual classrooms. These 
visits are for various purposes, as helping in- 
dividual teachers with their peculiar classroom 
problems, studying particular children, diagnos- 
ing the system, strengthening the work in a 
given respect all along the line, helping weak 
teachers, studying progress of phases of work 
being tried out by strong teachers, securing uni- 
formity in matters of habit formation, building 
up strong schools as permanent centers, giving 
uniform tests or examinations, co-ordinating ef- 
forts in joint undertakings as school fairs, ex- 
plaining policies, distributing books and ma- 
terials, bringing the school into communication 
with other schools. 


The length of the visit and what is done will 
be determined by its purpose. If the visit is to 
help in a special subject a slight change of sched- 
ule may be necessary, but visits should not be 
permitted to demoralize the school or spoil the 
work of the day for the children. The success 
of the visit will be in proportion to the attitude 
of co-operative helpfulness on the part of the 
supervisor, her tact in preventing the pupils’ 
feeling that she is inspecting the teacher’s work, 
and the desire for help on the part of the 
teacher, 

If the purpose of the visit is to help with daily 
lessons, the supervisor will need to see the work 
of both teacher and pupils, to diagnose their 
needs, and give definite help toward meeting 
the needs. This help may be in the form of 
suggestions, subject-matter, materials, or demon- 
stration teaching. Usually the visit includes a 
brief conference between the teacher and the 
supervisor, in which they together diagnose 
needs and consider remedies. The commenda- 
tion of good points in the teaching is most im- 
portant. Adverse criticism should make clear 
definitely wherein the weakness lies and should 
be accompanied with practical and encouraging 
suggestions for improvement. The conference 
should not be held within the hearing of the 
children and preferably not in their presence. 
Demonstration teaching should follow rather 
than precede observation of the teacher’s work 
with the class in order that the supervisor may 
know the needs of teacher and pupils; and 
should, whenever possible, be prepared. Unpre- 
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pared demonstration teaching easily deteriorates 
into substitute teaching and becomes a 
demoralizing force. The most helpful demon- 
stration teaching is that done by a _ regular 
teacher in her own classroom in the presence 
of visiting teachers, who come prepared to look 
for certain points and who discuss the lesson 
after the children are dismissed. 

13. The teacher may expect the supervisor 
to hold group working conferences. These 
meetings are not for hearing educational ad- 
dresses but for the definite working out of 
teaching problems common to the group. To 
accomplish results it is necessary that all con- 
cerned be present and for this reason attendance 
is usually compulsory. The meetings are used 
for concerted planning, for committee reports, 
for announcement and understanding of plans, 
co-ordination of different phases of the work, 
exchange of views, comparison of needs, direc- 
tion of teaching, collection and distribution of 
books and materials, demonstration teaching, 
etc. Supervision cannot accomplish results in a 
corps of teachers by individual work alone any 
more than a teacher can get results with a group 
of children by individual work alone. 

14. The teacher may expect better acquaint- 
ance on the part of patrons with teaching con- 
ditions and more community support for schools. 

In short, the teacher may expect from super- 
vision better teaching equipment, better teach- 
ers, better teaching, better results with children, 
harder but more interesting work, greater satis- 
faction in what is accomplished, more profes- 
sional advancement, a broader life. 





LOYALTY 
By Evpert Hupparp 


If you work for a man in heaven’s name WORK 
FOR HIM, if he pays you wages that supply you bread 
and butter, work for him; speak well of him; stand by 
him and stand by the institution he represents. If put 
to a pinch, AN OUNCE OF LOYALTY is worth a 
pound of cleverness. If you must vilify, condemn and 
eternally disparage, why, resign your position, and when 


you are outside, damn to your heart’s content. But as 


long as you are a part of the INSTITUTION, do not 
If you do, you are loosening the tendrils 
that hold you to the institution, and the first high wind 
that comes along, you will be uprooted and blown away 
and probably you will never know why. 


condemn it. 
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Health Work in Newport News 


By A. L. BULLARD, R. N., Supervisor of Health, Public Schools 


(Miss Bullard was asked to furnish a brief account of health work in Newport News 
and did so in a letter to the editor which accounts for the particular style of this con- 


tribution.—Editor.) 


Immediately following the opening exercises 
we have a period for health work, tabulating the 
tooth charts and giving systematic instruction in 
health-forming habits. This period is given 
daily throughout the school system and we have 
a given number of health rules that the children 
are drilled in so thoroughly that last year when 
we had a health contest with 500 prizes supplied 
for the purpose, in spite of our rigid ruling, we 
were gratified in having 1,000 children come out 
winners. 

lor oral hygiene talks each classroom has a 
clean tooth chart. The names of the class are 
written in the margin and the top decorated at- 
tractively. The children respond to roll call by 
answering whether or not their teeth were 
brushed, a mark given by each name if brushed 
and a gold star on Friday for a perfect record. 
[ have found this an excellent way to encourage 
oral hygiene as the children go to no little 
trouble to decorate their charts and work hard 
to have the record perfect at the end of the term. 
They have been drilled in this so thoroughly in 
the past four years that it is seldom now that | 
have a delinquent sent to my office. We also 
discuss freely the necessity for filling cavities 
and the harm done when not filled. 

In food talks we explain facts in simple lan- 
guage. Why an uncooked breakfast food is less 
nutritious than oatmeal or other cooked cereals 
is explained by telling the child to compare a 
grain of puffed rice with a grain of plain rice 
and he readily sees that the increase in size 
renders the article too bulky to be able to eat 
sufficient quantity to obtain the required calories, 
and when he eats uncooked cereals he must also 
eat a soft boiled egg and toast to complete the 
meal. Why a breakfast of pancakes and coffee 
is insufficient is explained by telling of starch 
digestion in the mouth by saliva while oil is not 
digested till it reaches the intestines. If the 
starch in the flour is enfolded by the oil in fry- 
ing it is not digested at all since there is no 


saliva in the intestines, so we get no food even 
though our hunger is appeased. One would 
think that this could not be grasped by young 
children, but if told in simple language it is 
readily understood and the interest of the child 
is held because it is something different from 
his usual classroom work. 

\Ve use stories often in health work. We 
compare coffee with Sodom, telling the Bible 
story of the wicked city that was destroyed be- 
cause even one good man could not be found, 
and we ask for ten good things that coffee does, 
then on down till we say if ONE good thing can 
be named we will not destroy coffee. Their 
erratic guesses are explained away till it finally 
dawns on them that there is not one good thing 
coffee does for little folks but a number of 
wicked or harmful things so we decide to de- 
stroy coffee. I often startle the little folks bv 
asking how many boy or girl whisky topers 
we have in the room, or cigarette topers or 
coffee topers, each one being as harmful in its 
evil effects. We discuss why we need mineral 
foods and what happens to our teeth and bones 
if we do not get minerals in vegetables, and why 
fruit eaten freely helps to keep the bowels in 
good condition besides giving us acids that the 
blood needs . 

We teach the children in every way possible 
that so-called child diseases are unnecessary and 
a needless sacrifice of time, money, faculties, and 
so often life itself. We encourage them to re- 
port contagious diseases to us and to avoid those 
who have a disease or avoid well children if they 
themselves are ill. I have had mothers tell me 
they are unable to get a child with whooping 
cough or in the convalescent stage of measles 
to go on errands for them for fear I would see 
them with other children and would not like it. 

We teach them that their hands and other 
objects are swarming with germs which they eat 
if put into the mouth. In an essay on health 

(Continued on bottom page 421) 
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100 Per Cent Enrollment in Tar Bay School 


By R. K. HOKE, Superintendent, Prince George County 








Miss Ethel Holland, teacher of the Tar Bay 
School in Prince George county, deserves com- 
mendation. She 


were 20 pupils to attend this school, and the 
school was built. Miss Holland opened in the 
new building 





has enrolled all 
of the children 
of school age in 
her community, 
although the 
lar Bay School 
is only one yea1 
old. 


board 


The school 
hesitated 
several 
to build 
a school in this 


for 


vears 








community _ be- 





last fall with 
nine pupils. Not 
satisfied with 
this, she began 
visiting, writing 
letters, and did 
not until 
had enroll- 
thirty-seven 


stop 
she 
ed 

pupils, one hun- 
dred per cent of 
her 

May 


population. 








the time 





cause they did Tar Bay 
not believe there were enough pupils to justify 


one. Finally, they were convinced that there 


Health Work in 


ool 


Sch 


every teacher in the State will have the same 


soon come when 


condition in her school—complete enrollment ! 


Newport News 


(Continued from page 420) 


inatters one small boy selected germs as his sub- 
ject, profusely illustrating his thesis with his 
He 


had some healthy looking monsters and it is 


own conception of what germs look like. 


needless to say his paper was both original and 
clever. 

We explain how spray borne diseases are dis- 
seminated and require all children to bring hand- 
kerchiefs to school, sending them home for them 
when they are not supplied. We also have fre- 
quent sneezing and coughing drills to show the 
necessity of having the handerchief accessible 
and as training to use them. I am often re- 
warded on entering a classroom by having such 
a noisy crowd of sneezing and coughing chil- 
dren that talking is impossible till I comment 
on the number of handkerchiefs I see held: before 


little faces. 

We tell them when they contract a spray 
borne disease it means they have caught the 
saliva from some one else’s mouth into their 





own, using plain language about their resenting 
a companion spitting in their faces, yet the prin- 
ciple is the same if they allow some one else to 
sneeze at them without making an effort to get 
away from it. 

We are fighting malnutrition in every way 
After much effort I have finally suc- 
ceeded in getting scales in all the schools so we 
have something tangible to give the children to 
encourage them in bringing up their weight. We 
are using the very attractive clown tags and 
classroom weight record cards purchased from 
the Child Health Organization and with nutri- 
tion classes we hope soon to have as few under- 
nourished children as we now have with un- 


possible. 


clean teeth. 

This is only a surface outline of our efforts 
in maintaining the health of our children. Our 
motto “Health First” is one we try to live up 
to and the work as a whole is most fascinating 
and constructive. 
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SERVED HOT 
Principal J. E. Mallonee of Crewe at the recent 
principals’ conference convening at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia strongly favored the adoption 
of a State-wide plan by which all principals 
could be given the cream of the experiences of 
high schools without delay. “If any school finds 
a way of successfully correcting tardiness or 
solving another problem,” he said, “serve this 
hot to the rest of us.” And this JOURNAL 


” 


applauds. Bring out the proverbial candles and 
let them shine from an adequate candlestick. 
Why waste the light—millions of candle power? 

If principals will send their tested ways of 
getting results, their new departures, even their 
projects and aspirations to a central distributing 
agency, they will assist more fellow-workers di- 
rectly and indirectly than they are likely to 
imagine. The fact is, this is a professional ob- 
ligation. Should no better central distributing 
agency be found than this JOURNAL, then we 
are eager for the job. We belong to the schools 

f Virginia and we have been asking for just 
the opportunity mentioned here. For proof refer 
to previous editorials. 

In the event the material sent to State High 
School Supervisor Ellis or gathered by him or 
sent to us direct warrants it, we can use the 
multigraph should monthly distribution through 
this JOURNAL not prove frequent enough. But 
do not wait for this material to be gathered by 
another; send it in! 

Contributions may take the form of a body 
of data without introduction or conclusion—just 
a brief, concise statement. Others may be longer, 


as the facts require. 





THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


As previously announced the September 
JOURNAL will be devoted in considerable part 
to featuring the real educational accomplish- 
ments of Virginia during the session of 1921- 
1922. Of late we have talked a great deal 
about what we lack educationally. Here is an 
opportunity to talk about what we have done, 
The State 
Department of Education is collecting material 
and that will be a big contribution, but where 


and of which we are justly proud. 


superintendents have not reported tabulated 
high spots for the past year, they should come 
in at once to the State Department or to us. 
Furthermore, every high school, in fact every 
school in the State, has something worth tell- 
ing the rest of the State. Send it in. Pictures, 
charts, graphs,—anything that will tell the 
story of the year’s best will meet the need. All 
materials furnished may not be used; these 
subsequently will be returned. The higher in- 


stitutions will have a part in this round-up of 
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achievements ; many have already written to as- 
sure cooperation. The enterprise will not serve 
the end desired unless every quarter of the Com- 
monwealth responds. There are many. reasons 
to believe that those failing to respond will be 
regretful when the September JOURNAL ap- 


pears. Boost for Virginia—everybody boost ! 





ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 
On May first the Virginia State Teachers 
The 


into 


official publication, 


Education, 


\ssociation and its 


Virginia Journal of moved 
an adequate suite of offices on the third floor 
of the Lyric Building, at Ninth and Broad, 
Richmond. This is in the same building and 
on the same floor as formerly occupied, but 


the location is both more ample and pleasant. 
Housed on Broad Street in the hotel and shop- 
ping center of the city the state offices of the 
\ssociation are easily accessible to members 
of the Association and the public. 
and look over 


Visitors are 
desired and invited. Come in 
your Association headquarters and make your- 
self at home. Look for the sign on the corner 
of Ninth Street as you come down Broad from 


Eighth Street. 





A GOOD YEAR 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL during the 
vear closing with 1,500 
over the year before. Moreover advertising has 
been growing in volume. For this successful 
year financially we express gratitude to all who 
helped to make it so. Since the JOURNAL 
does not pay for contributions to its columns, 
on that side we are under many special obli- 
vations to all who gave of their best to help 
others of the same professional group, and in- 
directly to make a better citizenship in the next 


this issue increased 


generation. 

The State Association too has had a good 
year for which many are due thanks. There 
has been an increase of about 1,000 members 
over any previous year; and when the reports 
of the committees and activities of the Associa- 
tion are made at the Thanksgiving meeting 
in Richmond a new record for service will be 
3efore that time a brief review 


established. 
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of the year’s activities will appear in this 
JOURNAL. 

One good year leads on to the next. Let's 
plan ‘and work ahead. 





THE JOURNAL FOR NEXT YEAR 

Some time has already been given to plan 
ning the JOURNAL for next session; the ma- 
terial for several months has reached the out 
line stage. But we require the assistance of 
teachers and school officials. Lately we sent 
out a letter to 115 presidents of city and county 
teachers associations asking, among other 
things, for suggestions for making the JOUR- 
NAL better. To date forty replies have come 
Many 


offered, but we 


in; more are expected. constructive 


suggestions have been want 
more. This is an earnest, sincere appeal; we are 
not fishing for compliments on what has been 
done. We want straightforward help for Vir- 
ginia’s sake,—an appeal that won’t down easily. 
The Association and the JOURNAL have but 


one function: to help education forward. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1922-1923 


A comprehensive plan for enrolling members 
in the State Association and securing 
tions to the JOURNAL for next session will be 


laid before local teachers associations and di- 


subscrip 


vision superintendents during the summer and 
We should have 12,000 members in 
the Association and another increase of 1,500 
subscriptions to the JOURNAL in 1922-23. This 
is the minimum; our program for educational 


early fall. 


progress will fall short as this minimum falls 
short. We believe this minimum to be modest 
and attainable. It will take work to reach this 
end, but we can do it. 

Hitherto, it has been customary to solicit 
subscriptions to the JOURNAL at Virginia 
summer schools. This year we shall not do so, 
although we do want to give the Association 
and the JOURNAL proper publicity at these 
Next fall the drive for subscriptions 
and for memberships in the Association will 
be made at the time of the institutes. This 
change in procedure has been decided upon 
after investigation and thoughtful consider 


schools. 
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ation. By united effort its wisdom can be dem- 


onstrated. 





EXHIBIT MATERIAL 

Inasmuch as the JOURNAL will shortly have 
filing space to care for exhibit materials which 
could be shown at the Thanksgiving Confer- 
ence, we have decided to ask principals and su- 
perintendents to let us have their best in 
teachers’ rating cards, building score cards, 
printed salary schedules, special courses of 
study, school fair catalogues, bulletins issued to 
teachers or to the public, publicity posters, and 
similar materials which may offer help and sug- 
gestions to others interested. These materials, 
along with a fairly complete file of testing ma- 
terials, both mental and achievement, will be 
available to school officials when they come to 
Richmond and will be exhibited at Thanksgiving 
time whenever the amount and character of the 
material warrants such treatment of it. In time 
by a little pull together a real exhibit can be 
built up, and it will be an economy to have such 
an exhibit centrally located. We are ready to 


receive your materials now. 





THE BOSTON MEETING 

With the National Education Association 
meeting in Boston this year, July 2-8, it is a 
rare opportunity for Virginia teachers to attend 
and to visit New York and New England, at 
relatively small cost. It is estimated that 15,000 
will be present during this week of instruction 
and inspiration. The Journal of the National 
Education Association gives the program in out- 
line, which promises to be all that one could ex- 
pect. Thus it is introduced: 

The program is built around the conception that 
there is a definite connection between the great demo- 
cratic impulse which is following the War and the 
intensified interest in every phase of educational en- 
deavor that is evident not only in America, but through- 
out the world. Forenoons have been given over largely 
to the Representative Assembly for the consideration 
of committee reports and business; afternoons to de- 
partment meetings, and evenings to general sessions. 

At the general session teachers will have an opportu- 


nity to hear leaders in civic affairs as well as prominent _ 
educators. The Boston Committee has appropriated 
$25,000 for the entertainment of the Association, the 


largest sum ever raised for that purpose. The policies 
and objectives not only of the Association but of 
American education, so clearly defined at Des Moines, 
will receive new impetus at Boston. No teacher who 
can possibly be present can afford not to be at Boston 
July 2-8, 1922. 

Railroad rates on the certificate plan at one 
and one-half fares for the round trip are avail- 
able. Certificates may be had from our State 
Director, Miss Nannie W. Thompson, 102 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Richmond, or from N. E. A. head- 
quarters in Washington. 

We are advised that all inquiries relating to 
local arrangements for the Boston meeting, in- 
cluding hotel reservations, should be addressed 
to Mr. E. V. B. Parke, Convention Manager, 
15 Beacon street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. In 
addition to the list of hotels which were pub- 
lished in the May N. E. A. JOURNAL thous- 
ands of rooms in private homes will be avail- 
able. Such accommodations will be less expen- 
sive and will give the visitors an opportunity 
of partaking of the hospitality of the Boston 
people. 





THE TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


Since President Harding has expressed in- 
terest in the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare in the Federal government 
which will give education first place the friends 
of the Towner-Sterling bill by the million take 
courage in the brightened hope that the essen- 
tial features of this bill may be enacted into law 
during the short session of Congress conven- 
ing next December or certainly during its next 
long session. America is behind this bill and 
Washington will respond. Now is the time to 
speed up work for the bill, if possible; and this 
means the South, too, which is sometimes re- 
puted to be against it because of its supposed 
Should any 
hold to this view it must be attributed to fail- 


interference with states’ rights. 


ure to analyze the provisions of the bill which 
expressly stipulates that there shall be no Fed- 
eral control of education within the states. 
Nothing could be clearer and prejudice and mis- 
representation must not be allowed to befog 
the issues. We stand for the Towner-Sterling 
bill as drawn; a solid front for it now on the 
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part of Virginia and the South will ultimately 
result in more lasting good for education 
than any other single accomplishment. 





SENATOR SWANSON’S REPLY 


Because of the far-reaching significance of the 
Towner-Sterling bill for education in this and 
other states and because of the unusual nation- 
wide pressure brought upon Congress for its 
early passage, the executive offices of the State 
Teachers Association on April 13 addressed an 
inquiry to the opposing candidates for the 
Senate of the United States from Virginia re- 
garding their attitude toward this bill. The re- 
sponse of Mr. Westmoreland Davis to this in- 
quiry was published in the May number of the 
JOURNAL. Not having received a reply from 
Senator Claude A. Swanson he was telegraphed. 
His answer under date of May 13 follows: 

Telegram received. Too busy in connection with 
naval appropriation bill and measures for relief of 
farming interests to examine fully provisions of 
Towner-Sterling bill and prepare article desired. Senate 
now in session from eleven in morning till late at 
night. Hope soon to have opportunity to prepare state- 
ment. CLaupE A. SWANSON. 

The Virginia State Teachers Association with 
a membership of 10,000 has again and again 
unanimously endorsed the Towner-Sterling bill 
and we believe the educational forces of Vir- 
vinia would like to know Senator Swanson’s 
reaction to the provisions of this bill. If he 
wishes to make such a statement this JOURNAT. 
will be glad to give it to the newspapers of the 
State, inasmuch as we do not publish during 


July and August. 





THE: EDUCATIONAL BILL 

As previously reported, the Towner-Sterling 
bill has been held for months in the Committees 
on Education of the Senate and House, await- 
ing the recommendation of the President on the 
reorganization of the Executive Departments. 
No report or recommendation having been 
made during March or April, a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. George D. Strayer, Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Hugh S. Magill called on the 
President by appointment on May 5 to ascer- 
tain if possible his attitude. 





The committee was received most cordially 
by the President and was assured of his in- 
terest in the program of the National Education 
Association. Without quoting the President 
the committee is convinced that the administra- 
tion will recommend the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education and Welfare, in which edu- 
cation shall hold the first place, and that the 
extension of Federal aid for the promotion of 
certain phases of education will be conceded. 

If these recommendations are approved by 
the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Departments, and enacted into 
law by Congress, education will be given higher 
recognition than it has ever received, and the 
educational activities of the Government will be 
brought together in one department adminis- 
tered under a Secretary of Education and Wel- 
fare. 

The allied organizations and individuals sup- 
porting the Towner-Sterling bill will gladly 
welcome any action that will advance and pro- 
mote the interests of public education. They 
will continue, however, to work for the full 
realization of the principles for which they have 
stood, adapting and adjusting their campaign 
to new conditions as they arise. 

“he activity of certain organizations in pro- 
moting the Towner-Sterling bill has gained tre- 
meridous force during the past two months and 
deserves the highest commendation. As a re- 
sult many Senators and Congressmen have 
pledged their unqualified support. The cause 
has been steadily gaining in strength, and the 
friends of education have reason to be gratified 
by the splendid progress that has been made. 
—N. E. A. Press Service. 





LOCAL PERMITS 


Local permits to teach school met a war emer- 
gency. Is the emergency past? In 1920-21 
18 per cent of our white teachers and 32 per cent 
of our colored teachers were reported as holding 
local permits. Others were perhaps not re- 
ported. This state of affairs must be dealt with 
seriously and effectively. State refusal to allow 
the issuance of permits after next session would 
mark one long step forward, at least. 
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The Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRs. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


COMMUNITY LEAGUE WORK FOR THE 
SUMMER MONTHS 

lhe Community Leagues of Virginia are urged to 
plan very definite work for each month in the year 
and to keep in mind the fact that the Leagues are 
all-the-year organizations and are not to be disbanded 
when schools close. There is much work for the 
summer months and the following suggestions are 
offered: 

June 

Close co-operation with the school officials and 
teachers in making the Commencement Exercises at- 
tractive. Let the principal and teachers know of your 
interest and willingness to help in this matter. Look- 
ing after school grounds and building during the holi- 
day season. Finding out the things the school most 
needs for the next session. Seeing to it that the sani- 
tary conditions are excellent. 

Annual report of League work should be sent in 
this month so that credit will be given for the work 
accomplished. 

Special topic for June—Co-Operative Marketing. 


July 
A special program will be planned for the Leagues 
to use for a celebration on July fourth in honor of the 
voung men and young women who have reached the 
age of 21 during the past year. Citizenship will be 
emphasized and special articles on the duties and 
responsibilities of citizens will be published. 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


The Leagues are also invited to send representatives 
to the conference of the National Education Associa- 
tion which meets at Boston July 2-8. Many topics of 
interest to community workers will be discussed. 


August 

The following suggestions for a recreational program 
are given with the hope that they may start a train of 
thought in the minds of some which will result in 
something definite being done in the way of activities 
for the month of August. It would not be attempting 
too much if the Leagues engaged in some sort of 
Saturday half-holiday social activities each week of 
the month being careful to make the activities of such 
a diverse nature as to insure interest. 

Picnics, country fair, community day, excursion, lawn 
fetes, nature trips, hikes, bacon bats, games of various 
kinds, moonlight hikes, fishing trips, basket dinners, 
outing for boys and girls, visiting points of interest 
in neighborhood. There are many other recreational 
activities in which the Leagues could co-operate. Help 
make this summer a happy one for the people of your 
community 


September 


Special suggestions will be issued later for the work 
of the Leagues in connection with the opening of 
schools. Be sure to plan a reception for the teachers 
(Detailed suggestions and material will be sent upon 


request on any of the above topics.) 


Virginia Kindergarten—Primary Association 
By PAULINE B. WILLIAMSON, President 


Phe twenty-ninth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union met at Louisville, Ky., April 
24-28. There were large delegations from many states 
and several foreign countries were represented at this 
meeting. The reports given on Delegates’ Day and in 
the business session made clear a very substantial in- 
crease in the interest shown in the education of younger 
children and the importance that is being attached to 
this phase of the child’s development. 

In reports on the work of the Virginia Kindergarten- 
Primary Association, I outlined the progress made by 
our organization during the past two years. Copies 
of the proceedings of the meetings will be published 
and sent to all members of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. Others who wish copies may obtain 
them for twenty-five cents by writing to Miss May 
Murray, Corresponding Secretary and _ Treasurer, 
Springfield, Mass. The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Luella Palmer, New York City; first 
vice-president, Miss Caroline Barbour, Superior, Wis. ; 
second vice-president, Miss Mary Pennell, Kansas City, 
Mo.: recording secretary, Miss Margaret Trace, Cleve- 


land, O.; corresponding secretary-treasurer, Miss May 
Murray, Springfield, Mass.; auditor, Miss Mary Waite. 
ort Worth, Tex. 

One resolution of interest suggested a pilgrimage to 
l‘'rance during the summer of 1923 to encourage the 
first class of American-taught kindergarten teachers 
who are to be graduated from a school established dur- 
ing the war. 

The meeting was full of inspiration and one of which 
all interested in better conditions for the development 
of the young child may be justly proud. 


We are making plans for the annual meeting of the 
Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association next No- 
vember and shall be glad to have suggestions for the 
programs. 

Please send all suggestions for these programs and 
for our page of High Lights in the next issue of the 
Virginia Journal to Miss Pauline B. Williamson, Ad- 
ministration Bulding, Richmond, Va., not later than 
June 10. 
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Salaries of High School Teachers 


In a report based on a careful investigation of salaries 
for high teachers the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., has compiled some important facts. 


school 


rhe statistics involved are for the session closing with 
June, 1921. 

According to this report the average salary of high 
chool teachers for the United States as a whole is 
$1,678. Virginia pays the lowest average $1,202. Cali- 

rnia, the highest $2,177, which is almost twice as 
much as Virginia pays. 

The average salary of normal school graduates teach- 
ing in high schools for the United States as a whole 
is $1,473. For this item Virginia ranks lowest again 
with an average of $952. California ranks highest with 
n average of $2,159, which is twice as high as the 

irginia average. 

(he average salary for beginning high school teachers 


California 
Virginia starts 


for the United States as a whole is $1,297, 
starts her women teachers at $1,760; 
hers at $835. 


the states. 


In this item also she ranks lowest among 


lor the United States as a whole 66,4 per cent of our 
high school teachers are college graduates. In Cali- 
fornia 90.4 per cent are college graduates. For this 
item Virginia has the lewest per cent again, which is 
44.4 per cent. 

The average salary for rural high school teachers for 
the United States as a whole is $1,444. California has 
an average of $2,086 for this item. Virginia has an 
average of $1,040 for the same item. Again she has 
the lowest rank among the states. 


FITzPATRICK, 
Normal School. 


Contributed by F. B. 
Radford State 





GIRLS WEARING DRESSES MADE IN THE SEWING DEPARTMENT 
| BINFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND 














Reading from left to right, first row: 
Whitlock, Maxine Frix. 
Reading from left to right, second row: 








Alice Winston, Bessie Martin, Nellie Moss, Bessie 


Dorothy Hunt, Elizabeth Stone, Gladys Purdue, 
Correnia Underhill, Nellie Snyder, Lillian MeWhirt, Virginia Fanear. 
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Educational Notes and News 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The committee of the National Organization of Secre- 
taries of State Teachers Associations, appointed to meet 
the executive committee of the National Education As- 
sociation in Washington to confer on a closer relation 
of state and national associations and of state and 
national journals, met in Washington on May 12 and 13. 
The chairman of the committeé, Secretary Chamberlain 
of California, was prevented from being present. The 
other members of the committee, Secretaries Pye of 
lowa, Brown of North Dakota, Kelley of Pennsylvania, 
and Sanger of Virginia, were in attendance. A very 
informal preliminary meeting was held on the 12th to 
prepare the business to come before the full joint com- 
mittee the following day. 

The conference throughout was characterized by the 
finest possible spirit, a real devotion on the part of 
everyone to know and help advance educational or- 
ganization both state and national. This happy feature 
partly accounts for the gratifying issues of the con- 
ference, only a few of which can be mentioned at 
this time. The committee representing the state as- 
sociations will make its report at their Boston meet- 
ing in July. 

Immediate results of this conference indicate an ap- 
plication of a revised plan of electing state delegates to 
the N. E. A. a different basis of state representation in 
the N. E. 
tional association offices which will, among other things, 


A., closer relations between state and na- 


enable state associations to know who are N. E. A. 
members within their organizations and know _ this 
promptly, more and more N. E. A. administrative de- 
iails within the states will be laid upon state associa- 
tion headquarters, local teachers organizations may 
affiliate through state associations with the N. E. A, 
the state secretaries will meet yearly after the summer 
meeting of the N..E. A., with the executive committee 
of the National Association for conference and mutual 
assistance to further nation-wide educational organiza- 
Besides, the national 
journal will definitely plan to help state journals in 


tion and professionalization. 


new and important ways. And the business year of 
state and national associations will be made the same 
in time. 

For the precedent set and results accomplished it 
would perhaps be difficult to overestimate the real 
significance of this conference between state and na- 
tional associations. Those present representing the 
N. E. A. were: Miss Charl O. Williams, president ; 
J. W. Carbtree, secretary; Miss Agnes S Winn, as- 
sistant secretary; Hugh S. Magill, field secretary; Miss 
Cornelia S. Adair, treasurer; Thomas E. Finegan, of 
Pennsylvania; W. B. Owen, of Chicago; Carroll G. 
Pearse, of Wisconsin; and Joy E. Morgan, managing 
editor, and R S. Erlandson, business manager of the 
N. E. A. Journal. 


The Texas State Teachers Association is conducting 
a campaign to prevent lowering of teachers’ salaries 
throughout the state. 

The New Jersey State Teachers Association is peti- 
tioning the legislature to enact a law forbidding secret 
societies in high schools. 


The Colorado State Teachers Association has its 
headquarters in Denver. It maintains a suite of four 
rooms in the Commonwealth building. 


The New York State Teachers Association had three 
representatives on the New York Rural School Survey 
staff which is now bringing to a close its findings and 
recommendations. 


The Oklahoma Education Association will shortly 
publish a mathematics course for junior high schools, 
as requested by superintendents and teachers. 


The Iowa State Teachers Association has raised 
$15,000 to draft and have enacted an adequate teachers’ 
retirement law. For the first year’s work an actuary 
has been employed at $7,500 to determine the State’s 
needs scientifically. 


N. E. A, enrolment has gone beyond the 110,000 mem- 
bership mark. Fine! Virginia join now! 





District D Educational Conference 


The District D Education Conference, held in Hope- 
well (and City Point), March 23, 24, and 25 was a 
splendid success. ‘ 

The Du Pont Club building was used for the meet- 
ings. There were 275 registered teachers—one of the 
largest numbers ever in attendance upon one of these 
conferences. 

The program was both inspirational and _ practical. 
On Thursday night, after a short but hearty welcome 
address by Mayor D. L. Elder, and an address on the 
manufacture of artificial silk by Mr. James L. Brown, 
of the Tubize Silk Company, Superintendent Harris 
Hart delivered the address of the evening. He spoke 
optimistically of the educational outlook in Virginia 
indicating much recent progress in legislation. 

On Friday morning, Superintendent W. W. Edwards 
spoke very interestingly of Pioneer School Days in 
Hopewell, explaining that the school population in this 
war town grew from seven in 1911 to seventeen in 1913, 
and to 800 in 1915. Dr. W. T. Sanger, Executive Secre- 
tary of the State Teachers Association, came next with 
a most inspirational address. He made a strong plea 
for closer organization, citing the progress made in the 
legal and medical professions through organization as 
proof of the possibilities of organization. He stated 
that the teachers themselves must take the initiative in 
advancing their own profession. Supervisor of High 
Schools, Mr. H. G. Ellis, made a very practical ad- 
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dress urging teachers to put more originality in their 
work, to think for themselves, and to give more at- 
tention to the local needs of their pupils. Miss Rachel 
Gregg, Supervisor of Teacher Training in the State 
Department of Education, then spoke to the point on 
Standards for Teachers. She emphasized 
the fact that elementary teachers should have a mini- 
mum of two years of professional work beyond the 
high school, and that high school teachers, in addition 
to their college diplomas, should have some profes- 


Desirable 


sional work. 
in the future for those teachers who prepare them- 
selves adequately for their work. 

On Friday afternoon, the high school and the ele- 
had departmental meetings, with 
demonstration lessons taught and with specific prob- 
lems discussed. Principals A. N. Bruce, J. E. Mallonee, 
H. D. Wolff, Prof. E. C. Shedd gave splendid 
discussions in the high school department. Prof. C. K. 
Holsinger, Miss Loulie C. Kelley, Prof. E. E. Smith, and 
Miss Mary Tomlin contributed valuable discussions to 


Miss Gregg predicted a greater success 


mentary teachers 


and 


the elementary teachers’ group. 

On Friday night, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President of 
William and Mary College, made a strong address 
urging teachers to keep the depression, which came as 
a natural reaction from the World War, from lower- 
ing the standards of education. He urged that a senti- 
ment he built for more taxes for schools, even if other 
taxes were reduced. He spoke feelingly of the possi- 
bilities of devoted teachers. 

Mr. George W. Guy, Executive Secretary of the Co- 
Education Association, then conducted a 
League rally. Interesting reports came from leagues 
everywhere in the district, but the most inspirational 
report came from Mrs. Marks, president of the Crewe 


Operative 


League. 

At the business meeting, held on Saturday morn- 
ing, Prof. J. E. Mallonee of Crewe was elected presi- 
dent for the following year. 

R. K. Hoke, President, 
Lucy TrEAKLE, Secretary. 


GENERAL 


The Commonwealth Fund has appropriated $14,000 
to be expended by the University of Chicago in pre- 
paring texts which emphasize social aspects for use in 
junior high schools. 

Dr. W. F. Tidyman, Farmville State Normal School, 
was recently elected vice-president of the National Con- 
ference on Educational Method meeting in Chicago. 

In a contest at Shanghai between a Chinese adept 
in the use of an and an American adding 
machine salesman, the abacus was badly worsted. The 
many spectators present were impressed with the super- 
ior accuracy and speed of this American product and 


abacus 


its ability to compete successfully with its great rival. 
The Commonwealth Fund has granted $10,000 to Pro- 
fessor Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Chicago, 
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for use in the systematic study of the educational value 
of various kinds of pictures. 

Mississippi passed a compulsory education law in 
1920 which during its first year of application caused 
60,000 children to attend school who otherwise would 
not have been in school. 

London University, with an enrollment of 20,000 
students, makes the claim of the largest attendance 
of any institution of learning in the world. 

Superintendent F. B. Watson of Pittsylvania has been 
holding a number of meetings throughout his county 
in the interest of school buildings and consolidation. 
His people are eager for better school facilities. In 
this connection Hon, C. R. Warren, known for his 
able stand for constructive educational legislation 
during the last session of the General Assembly, has 
been active. His exposition of the merits of the new 
compulsory attendance law is a masterpiece. 

The Virginia State-wide Community Life Campaign 
is progressing apace. Our people are interested, want- 
ing to be led in community building. 

In the near future Newport News will ask for a 
bond issue of $600,000 for school buildings. Arling- 
ton county has on a similar campaign for $500,000. 


Tax levies for school purposes have been raised in 
a number of school dictricts in Virginia this spring. 


State Superintendent Harris Hart assisted by certain 
of his staff members has conducted five district con- 
ferences with division superintendents to outline poli- 
cies and plan for the next school session. The new 
textbook, county unit, and compulsory attendance laws 


will soon become operative. 


The Danville Training School (colored) was dedi- 
cated May 1. Among others W. D. Gresham, State 
Supervisor of Negro Education, spoke impressively. 
The generosity of the community in supporting this 
school was reflected in the meeting. The school ex- 
hibits were altogether creditable and bespeak what can 
be done through co-operation. 

The University of Virginia is installing a powerful 
radio broadcasting station which will be made a regu- 
lar part of its extension service under Dean C. G. 
Maphis. It is hoped that the equipment will be avail- 
able for sending out the summer school dramatic and 
musical features. 

The Virginia chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, the nat- 
ional educational fraternity, initiated three new mem- 
bers on May 6. 


William C. Griggs of Gadsden, Alabama, has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the Danville schools 
to succeed Superintendent F. H. Wheatley, resigned. 
Mr. Griggs is a graduate of Harvard and has pursued 
advanced work at Harvard and Chicago universities. 
He has been connected with the Birmingham and Gads- 


den schy « Is. 


Three loafers, taken in a raid on a pool room in 


Omaha, were sentenced in police court to spend ten 
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days in the public library. Should they fail to spend 
eight hours there each day, they will be taken to jail 
for double the sentence. 

J. McKeen Cattell, for 25 years head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, Columbia University, who was 
expelled from the staff in 1917 for alleged unpatriotic 
utterances, has settled his suit against the university 
out of court by accepting $45,000. He had asked for 
$125,000. 

The people of the United States will present to 
Brazil a statue of liberty on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Republic of Brazil. The statue is of 
bronze. Liberty, holding a branch of laurel in her right 
hand, with her left, supports the flags of the United 
States and Brazil intertwined with laurel and palm. 
At the base are figures of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln representing America, and Rio 
Branco and Jose Bonifacio representing Brazil. 

Two birds to the acre is the estimate for the United 
States, and the service of each bird is worth ten cents 
a day. The Department of Agriculture states that 
birds save the farmers more than $400,000,000 a year.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 

At the fifty fourth anniversary of Hampton Institute, 
celebrated May 5, these were among the gifts made— 
athletic field, guest house, domitory, organ, and home 
economics practice house. 

The Virginia Tuberculosis Association, which has 
recently won such Statewide attention because of its 
free diagnostic clinics, is now launching a new line of 
endeavor in the form of a permanent organization in 
each county which shall care for the local tuberculosis 
problem. This Association has left a total of over 
$33, 000 in the care of local treasuries from the pro- 
ceeds of the 1921 Christmas Seal Sale. Every effort 
is now being expended to co-ordinate local forces 
throughout the State in the wisest and most careful 
expenditure of this money. 

Thirty-five out of one hundred and thirty-five univer- 
sities in the United States are going to build War 
Memorial buildings, according to the questionnaire sent 
out by the Vanderbilt University Alumni Association— 
Richmond Collegian. 

The mortality tables of the United States show that 
the death rate of the children decreases rapidly from 
the age of 1 year, in which it is very high, to the age 
of 5 and 6, when it becomes very low. The child at 
these ages enters school, and the mortality rate imme- 
diately increases until the age of 12 is reached. At 
this age the death rate almost equals that of the child 
1 year old. 

This waste of life, health experts explain, could be 
reduced 50 per cent, which would increase the average 
span of life of an American, which is now 38 years, 
to possibly 48 or 50 years. The increase in the death 
rate from the time the child enters school is attributable 
to school life or group association. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 7,000 films passed for 


exhibition by the Moving Picture Censor Board ot 
Chicago were passed as unfit for children. 

The educational and intelligence tests and measures 
have been given throughout Oklahoma to about 35,000 
school children to date, through the educational survey 
now in progress. 

Equalization Fund—The Maryland house of dele 
gates on March 8 passed the general education bil! 
which provides for enlarging the state’s supervisory 
force in the public schools, increase in salaries and a 
sliding scale of salaries, higher qualification of teachers, 
and operation of the equalization fund. 

The Tufts College faculty is giving a series ot 
fifteen lectures broadcasted by wireless. Universit, 
extension a la mode. 

The University of Nebraska has among its regularly 
enrolled students this year seven mothers who are the 
classmates of their own daughters. One of thes 
mothers has three of her daughters with her. 


Hereafter all North Carolina institutions preparing 
white teachers will give four years of training. 

San Mateo, California, pays a teacher or principal 
$120 extra pay a year for every dependent, up to three, 
in his home provided they live in the district. 

If the National disgrace of ignorance and illiteracs 
is to be removed, thorough and effective compulsory at 
tendance laws must be enacted and enforced in ever) 
State and district in the Union— Resolution No. 6 b; 
the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


During the school year 1920-21 the students of the 
schools and colleges of Virginia saved the lives of six 
hundred and sixty-seven Armenian orphans. Their 
contributions to the Near East Relief, amounting to 
forty thousand dollars, were the largest reported from 
any schools in the country. While many of thes: 
contributions came from the colleges and universities, 
the bulk of them have been made by the boys and 
girls in the public schools of the same age as those 
whose lives they were saving. 

And it was literally a question of life saving. Amidst 
all the destitution and suffering in the world, Armen- 
ian orphans present a unique problem. These children 
have absolutely no one to look after them—no parents, 
no relatives—at least none whose whereabouts after 
the five years of exile are known—no government even 
If the Near East Relief does not feed and shelter 
them they die—in the gutters, by the roadsides, any 
where that they may fall, worn out from hunger and 
exposure. And if they die, the Armenian nation dies 
They are the last survivors, the only scions of the 
oldest and one of the most cultured Christian nations 
in the world. 

It has been decided to discontinue Elizabeth College, 
Salem, Virginia, which was destroyed by fire during the 
past year. 


The best twenty-five books for a one room country 
school will be selected by the votes of several thousand 
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ibrarians and teachers at the annual conferences of the 
\merican Library Association in Detroit, June 26— 
July 1, and of the National Education Association in 
Boston early in July. 

In America orphanages established by the Near East 
Relief in Asia Minor, a system of industrial education 
has been devised whereby orphan refugees are equipped 
ior the busines of life by the time they have reached 
lifteen. 

The Blue Ridge Sanatorium, Charlottesville, Va., is 
now ready for applications for admission to its chil- 
dren’s pavilion will accommodate forty-five 
youngsters suffering from tuberculosis. This 
‘irst pavilion exclusively for children to be opened in 
\irginia, and is one of the very few to be found in the 
public sanatoria of this country. 

Within a few months work will be started for simi- 
lar pavilions at Catawba and at Piedmont. It has 
long been appreciated that special provisions should be 
made for children at the sanatoria, but funds for such 
undertakings had been lacking. 


which 
is the 
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Montgomery County Commencement 


The second annual commencement was held at Chris- 
tiansburg May 2. The largest crowd known in the his- 
tory of Christiansburg was present. Dr. E. C. Linder- 
man, Field Secretary of the Country Life Association 
of America, made the address of the occasion, and 
brought very forcibly before the people the fact that 
an efficient all-round public school system is our 
greatest hope for preserving civilization in this great 
period of unrest and turmoil following the World War. 
Diplomas were awarded to fifty-two seventh grade grad- 
uates. Banners were given to nineteen banner schools. 
Officers of the Community Leagues and the Parent 
Teacher’s Association took part in the parade. The 
auditorium of the Christiansburg High School was used 
as a display room for the exhibit of work by the rural 
and town schools. Spelling Contests, recitations by the 
Rural Junior High Schools, a band concert, aeroplane, 
ball game, special pictures at the movies, were other 
features of the day. Miss Frieda Koontz, of the Co- 
operative Association, spoke at night and congratulated 
ihe Community Leagues on their fine exhibit; she also 
stressed the constructive work of the school supervisors. 
lhe success of the day was due to the hearty financial 
support of the business men of the town, the Chris- 
tiansburg band and militia, and the co-operation of 
county organizations with the teachers, high school prin- 
cipals, and school officials. Mr. E. E. Worrell of Rich- 
mond, Mrs. M. M. Davis of V. P. I, Dr. and Mrs. J. P. 
McConnell of Radford Normal with other members of 


the faculty were present. 

The Montgomery County Council of Rural Agencies 
has been organized and a constitution has been drawn 
up providing for a regular time for monthly meetings. 
They are studying Dr. E. C. Linderman’s book “The 
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Community”. Plans are being perfected for the Com- 
munity Life Campaign. Speakers have already met 
some of the leagues of the county. Some of the pro- 
jects considered by the council are a rest-room for 
ladies from the country at the county seat, advertising 
the work of the Dental Clinic through the Community 
Leagues and Home and Farm Demonstration work 


in the county. E. S. Hagan, Superintendent. 





Warren County Commencement 


The second annual commencement of the rural 
schools of Warren county held in Front Royal, April 22, 
served as unmistakable evidence that our people are 
proud of the schools and take a deep interest in their 
welfare. 

The exercises of the day were opened with a parade 
headed by the Harrisonburg brass band, and was an 
inspiring sight. 

All of the schools of the county participated in the 
parade each school bearing a pennant on which was 
its name, and each child wore its school colors. 

Miss Leslie Fox, rural school supervisor, to whom a 
great share of the success of the commencement is due, 
estimates that about 1500 persons took part in the 
parade, 800 pupils of the rural schools, 500 of the 
Front Royal schools, the R. M. A. cadets, school and 
county officials and League members. 

At the afternoon session held in the Opera House, 
prizes and certificates were awarded; solos were sung 
by Miss Richey and Miss Atwood, and Dr. Mitchell 
of Richmond University delivered an interesting and 
scholarly address in which he spoke at length on the 
educational and social sides of rural life. 

The school exhibits, consisting chiefly of drawings, 
taflia work, clay modeling, fancy work, etc., were on 
display in the lobby of the Opera House, and were 
highly creditable. This was one of the most interesting 
features of the occasion and attracted a large number 
of visitors. This important branch of instruction is 
now being given more attention and it is gratifying 
to note that the teachers and pupils are receiving the 
commendation they deserve. 

Superintendent Hite thoroughly appreciates the hearty 
co-operation of all the school men and women, patrons, 
pupils and the public generally in the work connected 
with the commencement, without which he feels it 
would not have been the big success that it was. 
Warren Sentinel. 





Plains District School Fair 


Three thousand people representing teachers, pupils 
and patrons of practically every public school in Plains 
District, Rockingham county, attended the District 
School Fair at the Broadway High and Graded School 
April 8, which was given under the direction of Miss 
Ada Baugh, Rural School Supervisor. 

Miss Baugh two years ago introduced the school fair 
into Plains District, and since that time it has steadily 
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grown in popularity and excellence. The fair is held 
alternate years at Broadway and Timberville. 

Addresses, athletics, singing and exhibit work com- 
prised the outstanding features of the day’s program. 
Interesting addresses were delivered by Delegate D. C. 
Hoover, of Timberville, Division Superintendent of 
Schools J. C. Myers, Miss Ada Baugh, Rural School 
Supervisor, and Miss Lottie Day of the Home Econom- 
ics faculty of the State Normal School for Women at 
Harrisonburg. 

A very interesting feature of the program was a 
song period, which was led by Briley Wickes, of New 
Market. Twelve schools sang individually, after which 
school yells were given, and all schools represented 
joined in singing a number of spirited selections. 

Written quotations from the Bible attractively 
arranged in books composed the exhibit work, which 
was one of the distinctive features of the fair, inas- 
much as Miss Baugh has just succeeded in developing 
Bible work in all the schools to a substantial degree. 
The Bible work consists in reading of the text of the 
International Sunday School Lessons at assembly ex- 
ercises, pupils responding to the roll call with Bible 
quotations, and classes in writing practicing on Scrip- 
ture quotations. 

A general prize of two dollars was awarded all 
schools in the District making exhibits, and a special 
prize of one dollar additional was awarded the schools 
exhibiting the largest number of well prepared books 
of quotations. 

An athletic program was another interesting feature 
of the day. 


Music Week in Roanoke 


Roanoke, following the lead of progressive communi- 
ties, is inaugurating a “Music Week” with the hope of 
establishing it as an annual event. This festival is this 
year under the auspices of the Thursday Morning 
Music Club. 
public schools, clubs and moving picture theaters have 


All stores, churches, Sunday Schools, 


been invited to participate, most of these organizations 
having accepted. 

The Sunday Schools are taking part by endeavoring 
to establish junior choirs on the Sunday during Music 
Week while the churches are arranging special music to 
be sung on that day. 

The public schools are devoting a part of the week 
to the study of musical instruments, writing stories of 
them, and getting other available information about 
their history. Some of the teachers correlate these 
stories with English and make attractive booklets which 
will be exhibited with other school work at the annual 
school exhibit. One school is arranging a public con- 
cert with choruses by the different grades while other 
schools have little programs for the parent teacher 
associations given in their own school building. The 
Public Library co-operates by helping the children to 
find articles written on the particular instrument that is 
being studied. 


Through the efforts of the Altruistic Committee of 
the Thursday Morning Music Club concerts will be 
given in all hospitals of the city during “Music Week”. 

Music stores are planning programs to be varied 
each day. These programs offer good music only, jazz 
for the time being excluded. 

The Park Theater is co-operating by having special 
music at the night performances and by allowing the 
use of their theater for a sacred concert to be given on 
Sunday afternoon. 

The Shriners are giving their contribution in the 
form of a band concert, free to all, and held in the 
most central park of the city. 

These are only some of the “Music Week” activities 
and next year Roanoke intends having a “Music Week” 
that will create harmony throughout the entire city. 





Radford State Normal 


The members of the faculty of the Radford State 
Normal have been very busy working on various ex- 
tension projects. The first of these was the prepar- 
ation of a suitable handbook for the May Community 
Life Campaign. This book was prepared by the faculty 
under the direction of Dr. J. P. McConnell and is 
being distributed. 

It discusses such problems as education, health, com- 
munity organizations, farm homes, rural social life, the 
rural church, good roads, and agencies now working 
for the improvement of rural life. If you haven't a 
copy of this book write to the Radford State Normal, 
East Radford, Virginia, and it will be sent to you free. 

The second project of unusual interest has been the 
planning of a suitable Pageant program revealing the 
most important historical events of Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Such a program was prepared and was pre- 
sented here May 6. The aim of the committee under the 
direction of Prof. Wm. E. Gilbert was to collect and 
organize some of the most important historical material 
of Southwest Virginia in a form suitable for presen- 
tation on an out-of-door stage. The presentation of 
this Pageant program was largely attended by the 
people of this section of the State. 

A third committee working under the direction of 
Prof. F. B .Fitzpatrick has been busy working on a 
State Course of Study in English. The members of 
this committee are a part of a larger state committee 
preparing a comprehensive course for all the subjects 
of the elementary school system. This large committee 
met in Richmond on May 4, 5, 6. 





Bridgewater College 


Founders’ Day exercises were observed on April 3. 
Dean H. D. Campbell of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity delivered the address. This is the forty-second 
session of the college. This date, April 3, the birthday 
of the founder, Elder D. C. Flory, is observed annually 
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in honor of those whose sacrifice and service have made 
possible the development of the institution. 

A gift of $1,000 was received recently from Miss 
Virginia Garber Cole, of California. This sum is re- 
ceived annually and goes to the Dr. Charles Knox Cole 
Loan Fund, a loan established in 1921 by Miss Cole in 
memory of her father, the late Charles Knox Cole, 
M. D., of New York. It is for the benefit of worthy 
students, especially those expecting to enter the medi- 
cal profession. 

On April 28 Bridgewater was victor in a joint debate 
with Emory and Henry College. Bridgewater defended 
the negative side of the question, Resolved, That the 
control of education in public schools, high schools, and 
state-aided institutions be centralized in a Federal de- 
partment of education with a secretary of education in 
the president’s cabinet (constitutionality granted). 
Dr. John W. Wayland of the Harrisonburg Normal 
School acted as chairman of the contest. Dr. Charles 
G. Maphis of the University of Virginia, Dr. J. G. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, at Charlottesville, 
and Dr. H. M. McManaway, Superintendent of the 
Virginia School for Deaf and Blind, acted as judges. 

Commencement week has been announced for June 
2-7. Thirty young men and women will receive de- 
grees at this commencement. This is the largest class 
of collegiate graduates in the history of the institution. 
Graduation exercises will be held at 10 A. M., June 7. 
Hon. Aubrey E. Strode of Lynchburg will deliver the 


address 





Pole Green Colored School 


The Pole Green school, Henry district Hanover 
county, of which Virginia A. Taylor was teacher for 
the year October 17, 1921, to April 20, 1922, had quite 
a successful term. On entering the school she found 
much to be done in order to make it attractive for those 
who had to be trained there; so in November 1921 she 
organized a Junior League with the pupils, then set out 
to better the conditions in and around the school, by 
having the boys to cut down and thin out the shrubbery, 
bushes and briars; the girls to clean doors, floors, win- 
dows. desks, and to keep toilets and yard in a sanitary 
condition, The boys built shelves for water pail, drink- 
ing cups, wash basins, lunches, etc. The Junior League 
raised $26.77 with which they purchased two Royal 
series maps, one of Europe and one of the U. S. A, 
two basins, towels, soap, hammer, screw driver, black 
board, paint, scissors, needles, toy drum, and one large 
school bell 21 inches in diameter to be used in a tower 
on top-of the school. 

On April 14, 1922, Pole Green was awarded 44 prizes 
on industrial work which stood the highest of the 35 
Hanover county. Pleasant Grove 


colored schools in 


stood next. 
MacciE THompson, President, 
RILANp Woop, Seerctary, Junior League. 
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LITERARY LEAGUE WINNERS 


Finals in the literary contests, held under the auspices 
of the Virginia Literary League, were held May 13 in 
Cabell Hall, at the University of Virginia, resulting as 
follows: Boys’ public speaking—William T. Miller, of 
Norton High, won State championship, defeating Kyle 
Morris, representing Bristol High. 
“A Modern Jonah’s Gourd.” He 
Judson M. McManaway medal. 

Girls’ reading contest—Miss Eleanor Russell, of 
Tazewell High, defeated Miss Thelma Dunn, repre- 
senting Hutcheson High, of Baskerville, and was given 
a gold watch. Her selection was, “The Highway Man,” 
by Alfred Noyes. Boys’ reading contest—O J. Sands, 
Jr., of St. Christopher School, Richmond, won from 
Bowman Swartz, representing Staunton High, and was 
awarded a gold watch. 


His subject was, 


was awarded the 





His selection was “The Victor 
High school debating team—Roanoke 
team, composed of Robert Loebl and William Parker, 
won over Warren County team, represented by Robert 
A. Kendrick and Edgar Duncan. Roanoke upheld the 
affirmative of the question, “Resolved, That the State 
of Virginia should furnish free textbooks to all chil- 
dren in public schools.” 

Following the finals, the contestants were tendered 
a reception at Madison Hall by members of the uni- 
their Times- 


of Marengo.” 


versity facuity and wives.—Richmiond 


Dispatch, 





THE SOUTH OF TOMORROW 


The South has nearly one-third of the total area of 
the United States. 

It has a greater combination of natural advantages 
than any other equal area in the world. 

It has three-fifths of the 
United States. 

It produces over 60 per cent of the world’s cotton. 


coast line of continental 


It has the greatest matural gas fields known in the 
world. 

It has the largest sulphur deposits known in the 
world, producing three-fourths of the world’s sulphur 
supply. 

It has practically all the aluminum industry of the 
United States based on Southern raw materials. 

It has three-fourths of the coking coal area of the 
country. 

Its coal area is twice as great as that of all Europe 
including Russia; and five times as great as that of all 
Europe, excluding Russia. 

It has, according to Government reports, an estimated 
oil reserve of 55 per cent of the entire supply in this 
country. 

It has 40 per cent of the country’s forest area. 

It has 55,000,000 acres of reclaimable wet land, which, 
when drained, can be made to produce crops worth from 
$2,500.000,000 to $5,000,000,000 a year. 


It can raise the cotton and wool with which to clothe 
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itself and much of the world, and the livestock with 
which to feed the country. 

It is already annually shipping several hundred thou- 
sand carloads of early vegetables and fruits to Northern 
and Western markets. 

It has nearly 60 per cent of the cotton consumption 
ef American mills. 

The exports from Southern ports in 1921 were 


$1,867,000,000 compared with $356,000,000 from the entire 


Pacific Coast-—Blue Book of Southern Progress, 


Manufacturer's Record 


VISUAL EDUCATION AT THE FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
By Mary Mason Speen, University, Virginia. 


“It is devilish to make the process of acquiring an 
education one of punishment and torture even if our 
barbaric ancestors did practice that art,” and a brief 
acquaintance with the best that has been done in edu- 
cational motion pictures is enough to make any teacher 
agree with the Director of Visual Education in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 

When the Dean of the Department of Education at 
the University of Virginia asked me to plan two motion 
picture shows for the conference of high school princi- 
pals the quotation above brought to mind the tragic 
time I underwent as a child trying to learn something 
from the pages of the geography about the solar system, 
the winds and the seasons, and I chose for the first 
show the three reels called the Eternal Question and 
the Mystery of Space because Parks had covered these 
grammar grade subjects in such fashion as to strikingly 
exemplify the value of the motion picture supplement 
to the text. The second show was to have been a 
beautiful and scholarly Macbeth by the distinguished 
English actor Henry Bourchier with Irene Vanbrugh 
as Lady Macbeth. This unhappily was lost en route 
to the conference and I was notified too late to secure 
another picture of like excellence. I had hoped for a 
stimulating and profitable discussion of the merits of 
these two offerings but time could not be made on a 
program already overcrowded. The only opportunity 
to advance the cause of visual education was there- 
fore confined at this conference to a short talk in which 
I told of a collection of literature dealing with educa- 
tional motion pictures arranged for the principals to 
consult at their convenience. Two noteworthy contri- 
butions as’sources of reliable information were the lists 
of educational subjects compiled by the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and the volume recently published by Henry Holt 
& Co.: Bollman’s Motion Pictures for Community 
Needs. The National Board has classified the entire 
output of Educational Films and because it stands only 
for service to the public, with nothing to sell, its publi- 
cations are valuable to those sceking aid in locating 


special subjects. Motion pictures for community needs 


should be in the hands of every man and woman whi 
contemplates the non-theatrical use of films. Lack of 
familiarity with motion picture field is too often a de 
terrent or a handicap to schools, but this practical! 
manual of information serves as a key to the showing 
of motion pictures that will enable a novice to achiev: 
maximum results. 

That the number of educational films produced by thi 
professional motion picture companies is increasing an<| 
the quality steadily improving is well known eves t: 
those who have suffered much from the system of dis 
tribution that obtains today making it surpassing diffi 
cult to secure an adequate supply for any curriculum 
This would suggest that the remedy lies in a loud|, 
voiced demand from the schools for specific things. 


Book Reviews 


Compton’s PicturEp ENncyctopepta, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Editor-in-Chief. F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago, II! 
1922. Eight volumes. 

Here is an exceptional new work, built in unique 
fashion, to serve new educational demands. The ma- 
terial of a whole encyclopedia is visualized, invested 
with compelling attractiveness, co-ordinated, made sim- 
ple and direct, yet comprehensive. It exhibits but one 
characteristic of the usual encyclopedia, alphabetical! 
arrangement. The reviewer found these unusual books 
to have exceptional holding power. They will serve 
the home quite as well as the school. 

Dean Ford, head of the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and editor-in-chief of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, says in the foreword of the new 
work: “What we have aimed to make, in brief, is this: 
An encyclopedic, alphabetically arranged survey of the 
whole field of knowledge, presented with such fresh- 
ness, vividness, and alluringness, and embellished with 
such a wealth of illustrations, that it should be just as 
readable as a story book, without anywhere sacrificing 
scholarly completeness or accuracy.” 

This notable idea has been well achieved. The first 
thing that strikes the eye on running through the books 
is the unusual pictures, thousands of them in half-tones 
and color, and apparently every one of them making i 
distinct and vital contribution to the work. In few 
other books can one find illustrations with such attrac- 
tive captions or with legends which explain the pictures’ 
significance with such vivid detail. It is visual educa- 
tion at its best. 

Two startling features stand out in the perusal of the 
text. First, its warm and friendly style, not “written 
down” for children, but clear and filled with the human 
interest that clothes the most abstract technical topic 
with a practical personal appeal. Second, instead of 
isolating information in countless short definition arti- 
cles, the tendency has been to bring together related 
facts and details into larger articles under broader 
headings. Not only does this help to make definitions 
clearer, but it emphasizes the vital relationships between 
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associated subjects and tends to bring out the funda- 
mental unity of all branches of knowledge. This method 
has the additional advantage of doing away with the 
enormous amount of duplication found in the older 
works of reference, and seems to explain the vast quan- 
tity of material which the editors of Compton’s have 
been able to include in their eight volumes. 

To make this material readily accessible down to its 
most minute details, an index has been prepared for 
Compton’s which is an outstanding achievement. Be- 
sides identifying virtually all the page references with 
seme explanatory word or phrase, this index is a com- 
plete geographical gazetteer and a biographical guide. 
It contains brief historical summaries and dictionary 
definitions of unusual words or phrases with their pro- 
obtained without further 
and similar in- 


Here can be 
populations, 


nunciations. 
search dates, 
formation. 
The encyclopedia is attractive in appearance, the type 
large, clean-cut and easy to read, and the paper free 
from glare. It is certain that no child seeking these 
delightful pictured pages for information will be able 
to resist so many varied appeals. And no mature per- 
son of critical discernment can fail to recognize its 
scholarly outlook and sound educational value. 


areas, 





High School, Normal, College, Business and 
Catalog Free. 


Wash., D. C. 


Professional Degrees -:- -:- 
Teachers Professional College, 


BE WISE; STUDY-AT-HOME 





HISTORY HELPS 


By Joun W. Way ann 
A Manual for Use With Wayland’s 
History of Virginia for Boys and Girls 


Postpaid, 25 Cents 
Sent with next 12 issues 
THE VirciniA TEACHER, $1.65 
THE VIRGINIA TEACHER 
Harrisonburg, Va. 











How You Can Get $1600 to $2300 a Year 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk. These 
are permanent positions, and have short hours, annua 
vacation with pay and rapid promotion, Because ef 
their education, teachers have an excellent chance fer 
quick appointment and promotion, and we advise writ- 
ing immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. F25@, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions, and full 
description of same. 





VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO., Ine. 


Photo Engravers 
RIcHMOND, VA. 


Special Rates on Work 
for Annuals 











Book’ with our compliments. 


the great textbook classics. 


composing 


pany’s books. 


70 Fifth Avenue 





N. E. A. 


Visitors in Boston 
upon registering will receive a copy of Bacon's ‘Boston Guide 
We are glad to extend to all a very cordial invitation to 


visit our Athenaeum Press at 215 First Street, Cambridge, 
where may be seen, in the process of manufacture, some of 


In the Athenaeum Press are carried on all the processes— 
and _s pilate-making, 
shipping—in the making and distribution of Ginn and Com- 


GINN AND COMPANY 


printing, binding, and 


New York 
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TEACH 


VIRGINIA FIRST 


The Project Method 
THE BULLETIN of the 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT FARMVILLE 
for January, 1922, deals with 
PROJECTS FOR VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS 
It gives practical suggestions for link- 
ing up school work with the 
Virginia Historical Pageant 
by means of class-room work, communi- 
ty activities and school and community 
pageants. It also discusses debating as 


a project and gives several hundred ques- 
tions for school debates. Price, 25c 


Address: The Book Room, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Farmville, Va. 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 
Two Year Courses 
. For Teachers in Primary Grades 
. For Teachers in Grammar Grades 
. For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 
. For Teachers in Home Economics 
. For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 

. For Teachers in Business Subjects 
. For Teachers in Industrial Arts 
. For Teachers in Music Supervision 
. For Teachers in Physical Education 

The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 
Students completing a four-year course. 

Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and two- 
year College Courses may complete the degree 
course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Summer Quarter, 1922 
1. Full Normal School Quarter in both Junior and 
Senior work offered. 
2. Second and Third Summers of Elementary 
Course as outlined prior to 1920. 
3. Summer: Elementary Course as outlined in 1922. 
4. Review Courses for first and second grade certi- 
ficates. 
Literature for both Regular and Summer School 


NOW READY. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


Pepe 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 


System of student service 
Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund 


Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 
ature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit. 
Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


Shenandoah Collegiate 


Institute 
AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Co-educational 
DAYTON, VIRGINIA 


1876 - - - - - - - 1922 








Shenandoah Collegiate Institute offers unusual 
advantages to those who wish a_ well-rounded 
education at a very reasonable cost. It is a 
splendid home school where the students are in 
close contact with a faculty of 21 members who 
reside on the campus. 

The Collegiate Department with a faculty com- 
posed entirely of college graduates provides a 
broad and fully accredited college preparatory 
course and an additional two years of Junior Col- 
lege work, 

Special two and three year courses are given 
in Art, Expression, Business, and Domestic 
Science. 

The School of Music offers individual instruc- 
tion in Vocal Music, Piano, Violin, Wind Instru- 
ments and Piano Tuning. <A strong course in 
Public School Music is being emphasized. 








& 





For catalog and book of campus views, address 


Ss. C. I. BOX 90 
Dayton, Virginia 
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Virginia Military 
Institute 


Collegiate, 
Technical, 
Military 


For Information Address 


POST ADJUTANT, V. M. L. 


LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA 








College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1921 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





Thorough academic courses leading to the de- 
grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped 
laboratories and excellent library; unexcelled 
health conditions, historic environment and in- 
timate contact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 

Course in Home Economics under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, Pre-Engineering courses. Courses in 
courses, Pre-Engineering courses. Courses in 
business administration and commerce. Courses 
for commercial teachers. 

State scholarships for those preparing to be 
teachers and superintendents. 

Loan Fund for Virginia students. 


For Particulars, address 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


H. L. Brinces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 











University of Virginia, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 


I.—THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 


or Vocational). 


II.—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


IIIl.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include one year of College 


work. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 


ister school affairs. 
VIIL.—SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and schoo) administrators. 


TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other exp:nses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
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“My Card Index 


is the 
Encyclopedia 
Americana” 


Philip Whitwell Wilson, former 
member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and American correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News, 
writes us as follows: 





PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON 
New York Correspondent of the London Daily News 





“Knowledge is Power, but Power is only effective when it is 
immediate. The Knowledge that we need is immediate Knowl- 
edge. This is why every modern office keeps a Card Index. 


“Tam a writer for the American and British Press. Mv Card 
Index is the Encyclopedia Americana. The facts that I must 
have are immediate facts. In my ‘Americana’ I find them at 
once, and pleasantly—names, dates, statistics, events, whatever 
may be needed. My investment in the Americana has been 
repaid fifty fold.” 

(Signed) PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON. 





Would not our Encyclopedia be as valuable to you as to Mr. 


Wilson? 
The Encyclopedia 


AMERICAN A 


40 Exchange Place Peoples Gas Building 
New York Chicago 
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The sphinx is a monu- 

ment that bids fair to stand 

during, al] human history. 

Our schools are engaged 

in building, a living, monu- 

ment of preater dura- 

tion and wider influence. 

= In this work we strive 

Catalogs Sent to School Men Upon Request with you toward 


Please pire pues ofBcse! pusioon 


Scientific Apparatus for = : Greater 
boratories : =" i, : : National 


4 item Progress 
Through 


Education 


aren a! catalogs and bulletins. 


School Room Equipment 
4 Loose Leaf Note Books. 
5C General School Supplies. 
P Programs and Invitations. 


Diplomas, Certificates, Etc. 


D_ Diploma Fo: nd 
” aan ELC 





A Mark of Service 


ELC 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


; ers, Impx id Expe 
1516 Orleans Street and chool Suan s cas I | S.A 











New textbooks with distinguishing features 


McMURRY AND PARKINS: GEOGRAPHIES 


A new series, the culmination of twenty years of growth and development. Rep- 
resenting: matured educational practice in the field of geography and furnishing the 
latest available geographical data. 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE: EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 


Combining a simple eclectic method of reading and a rich basic content for the early 
grades—worked out on the same principles which have made the upper books of 
the series a real contribution to that subject. 


(Ready in May and June) 


O’SHEA AND KELLOGG: EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


A new two-book series, presenting a workable health program, based on the as- 
sumption that personal hygiene, whether good or bad, is a matter of habit. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Mew York : Boston : Atlanta : Dallas : Chicago : San Francisco 
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Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women 


Four-year courses, for high school graduates, leading to B.S. degree in 
Agriculture, Engineering, Science, and Teacher-Training. Two-year courses 
in Pre-medical, Home Demonstration, Practical Agriculture, and Practical 
Mechanics. Short unit courses in agricultural branches and printing (linotype). 


For catalog and full information, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. |, Blacksburg, Va. 








The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal . oe Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal Hampton, Virginia William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 

















The WILLIAM 
BYRD PRESS 


Incorporated 


QUALITY PRINTERS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 


We Specialize on 


School Catalogs 
and 
School Annuals 








1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 








RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA 
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The American Crayon 
Company 
Established 1835 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 
Blackboard Chalks 
Waltham 


Hygieia Dustless 
Dovercliff Dustless 
Sterling 

American Colored Chalk 


Art Materials 


Prang Water Colors 
Prang Psatello 
Prang Crayograph 
Prang Crayonex 
Prang Paper Pencils 
Prang Reliefo 
Kroma Paste 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU BOOKLETS 
DESCRIBING THESE MATERIALS MORE FULLY 














The ECLIPSE 
Sanitary Adjustable 
Steel Chair and Desk. 








“EA se 


Every Type of School Furniture—Built to Endure 


Write for Detailed 
Description of This 
and Other Desks. 


Che Cheodor Kundts Co. 


2177 Elm Atreet 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


Revised 
Mie pe books present a sane, helpful combination of logi- 


cal subject matter and correct pedagogic approach; they 
hold fast to the good ‘“‘old”’ and add to it the progressive “‘new’’; 
and they fuse many factors for the successful teaching of 
geography without stressing any one as a universal panacea. 


The treatment of Europe is very largely new. Both in 
text and illustrations these revised books show the present 
conditions of life in countries made prominent by the War. 
Economic conditions in the principal countries of the world 
are also presented as they are today. 


In their wealth of beautiful pictures, Brigham and McFar- 
lane lead all other geographies. There are twelve full page 
colored pictures in the series and nearly 800 half-tones repro- 
duced from photographs which have been selected with the 
greatest care. The excellent quality of the paper gives the 
half-tone illustrations a rich brilliancy unusual in textbooks. 


The maps in the Brigham and McFarlane Geographies 
represent the highest art of map-making known today. They 
are remarkably artistic, clear, and accurate. Some of the color 
maps are printed in as many as seven colors. Through their 
clearness and delicacy of coloring they give to map study new 
charm and reality. 





Essentials of Geography 


Two Book Edition TEACHER’S MANUAL Four Book Edition 


By Acpert Perry BricHam, A.M., Se.D., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, N. Y., 
and CHartes T. McFaritane, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 











American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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American Tubular Steel Desks Are More Permanent 
Than Your Building 


Skyscrapers and bridges are built of steel, not iron, and by the same token the 
most serviceable school desks are built of steel. [ron is cheaper, but the little differ- 
ence in price brings a big difference in value and performance. 


Service, not price, determines value; paying less means getting less. 


Ordinary desks have iron supports 
which are easily broken. Tubular steel 
supports never break. No expense for 
replacements. Breakage means the loss 
of desks while waiting for repair parts. 
Electrically welded. Guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally against breakage. The most 
modern combination desk manufactured. 


We have many other popular styles to 
offer, including Oxford No. 20, combina- 
tion Semi Steel; Combination Steel and 
Semi Steel Adjustable Desks; Steel Ad- 
justable Desk and Chair; New Universal 
Movable Adjustable Desk; Commercial 
Desks; Moulthrop Movable Chair Desks, 
Recitation Seats; Pedestal Tablet Arm 
Chairs; Student's Tablet Arm Chairs, 
and many other styles of desks and seating of superior design and construction. Get 
our new catalog on school furniture; also our new school supply catalog which will 
be ready in July. 


Now Is the Time To Get the Latest Maps and Globes 
We handle Johnstons Imported Maps, Globes, Charts, and publi- 


cations. Same show new boundaries and nations, new discoveries, 
and explorations. Thoroughly revised. Color work brighter. We 
handle maps for every purpose from the inexpensive paper desk 
outline maps to maps ranging in price to $35.00 each. A large 
variety of series of political maps to choose from. Get our latest 
catalog No. A-21 of Geography and Political Maps and Globes. 
Catalog H-21 History Maps including Mediaeval and Modern His- 
tory, Ancient History, English History, Bible History, American 
History, and Blackboard Outline Maps and Paper Outline Maps 
used in connection with same. Charts on Natural History and 
Physiology, Botany Maps and Charts. No school is complete with- 
out up-to-date Maps and Globes. 

We will be glad to ship you any of our maps for your examination, and if they are 
not satisfactory as to quality, accuracy, and workmanship, we will allow you to return 








them at our expense. 
Get the genuine trade mark ‘‘Virgoplate.”’ 


There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 


VIRGOPLATE goplate contains a great many special advantages 
(TRADE MARK) over other so-called composition blackboards, Made 
in black and green, in standard widths and lengths 
BLACKBOAR D Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free 
sample today. 
very article for schools and colleges. Write for latest catalogs and revised price list. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. Marsnaut St. § RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 
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Why Pay the Middleman? 

Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 

Patronize a Southern Industry. 

Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
8 3 eee $6.75 $9.00 


ae ae ee 6.50 8.50 
PM WME 6 icioccaccdvuneaa 6.25 3.00 
Fronts and Rears, all sizes.... 6.00 7.50 
Recitation Seats. All sizes, 4,6 and 8 ft. long, $2 per ft. 
NE IES 5 as soe wai ewacaneskantdedeGer 15¢ each 


Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 
Furniture and Supplies. 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 














At Last 
Something Different for First Year High 
School English Courses 


New ideas in teaching English 








Special emphasis on the grammar used 
in everyday writing and speaking 


MURRAY AND WILES’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 


Distinctive subject matter, well moti- 


vated and interestingly presented 
Strikingly clear, sane, practical— 


worth your particular 


investigation 


D. C. HEATH a COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City 























